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Song. 
Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care; 
To stay at home is best. 


Weary and home-sick and distressed 

They wander East, they wander West, 

And are baffled and beaten and blown about 

By the winds of the wilderness ef doubt ; 
To stay at home is best. 


Then stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
The bird is safest in its nest; 
O’er all that flutter their wings and fly 
A hawk is hovering in the sky ; 
To stay at home is best. 
—H. W. Longfellow, in February Atlantic, 


——_-o0-——— 


Dum Vivimus Vivamus. 


I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose as where some buried Cesar bled ; 
That every hyacinth the garden wears 

Dropt in her lap from some once lovely head. 


And this reviving herb whose tender green 
Fledges the river lip on which we lean— 

Ah, lean upon it lightly ! for who knows 
From what once lovely lip it springs unseen ! 


Ah, my beloved, fill the cup that cheers 
To-day of past regret and future fears. 
To-morrow !—why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday’s seven thousand years ! 


For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his vintage rolling Time has prest, 
Have drunk their cup a round or two before, 
And, one by one, crept silently to rest. 
—Omar Kaarynam. 


The Heart. 


Two chambers hath the heart, 
And there 
Dwell Joy and Care. 


Wake Joy in thine ; 
Thus Care in his 
Will peacefully recline. 


Oh! Joy, beware! 
Speak gently, 
Lest thou waken Care. 


—-_ —--——=a ope oe C—O 


Von Buelow’s Notes of Travel.* 
II. 


SYDENHAM. 


27th Oct. to 4th Nov., 1877. 

Dread of the Sea-Serpent under its most recent Mask as 
a Pianoforte Concerto.—Agreeably undeceived— 
“ Yankee-Doodle ” on the Spree.—Pianoforte playing 
in light Trousers.—Doubtful Gain for the Spaniard 
from the Spanish-Rhenish Alliance.—The Congrega- 
tio Judicis in the Kénigsplatz, Berlin.—Temper 
spoiled by the Tenth Symphony.—Paul the reversed 
way, or a whilom Music-of-the-Futurist’s Conversion 
to “ Judaism.” 


As you have had the goodness to signal me, 
most highly honored Sir, that it is not too diffi- 
cult for you to acclimatize yourself and your 
readers to my exotic style as a Capellmeister 
on leave of absence, I invite you to follow me 
to-day to the Crystal Palace, where the first, 
and, indeed, the only blossoms worth chroni- 
cling, of Londen musical life, during the win- 
ter season, burst forth. The orchestra of the 
Crystal Palace Concerts, as most persons are 
aware, is, both as regards numbers and quality, 
the most notable in England; next it stands 


*From the Leipsic Signale, edited by Herr Senff. Trans- 
lated in the London 5 ses World.” 











the orchestra created in Manchester by Mr. 
Charles Hallé (whose services as a conductor I 
am in the agreeable position of being able to 
place quite as high as his services as a pianist) ; 
and the third place your correspondent hopes 
gradually to conquer for the orchestra in Glas- 
gow (inclusive of Edinburgh, Dundee, Green- 
ock, etc.). Herr Hallé’s chapelmastery is at 
present under-valued, except at Manchester, in 
the same degree that Mr. August Manns’ at the 
Crystal Palace is usually over-valued. A man 
really need not be so exceedingly clever to get 
up comparatively speaking model performan- 
ces, at least of classical works, with a picked 
body of artists whom he has constantly and al- 
most daily under his conducting-stick, and 
with whom he can hold as many rehearsals as 
he deems necessary. Moreover, as everyone 
knows, Polyphemus is a king in the realms of 
the blind; Englishmen themselves frankly ad- 
mit that their native ‘‘ conductors * show their 
relationship to the ‘‘ omnibus-conductors ” by 
being ‘‘ always behind ’—the verbal joke can- 
not well be translated. I feel convinced, how- 
ever, that the conductors of the New and even 
those of the Old Philharmonic Society might 
boldly compete with Mr. Manns, if they could 
command the necessary rehearsals and the’time 
the latter would require. But in the high sea- 
son,t in summer, when the above societies 
work, Berlioz’s winged words: ‘‘ A Londres’ les 
musiciens n’ont pas le temps de faire de la mus- 
ique,”” are as applicable now as they were a 
quarter of a century ago. Must this state of 
things continue forever ? 

The fourth grand Crystal Palace Concert was 
opened by Rossini’s overture to the Siége de 
Corinth. I entertain no prudish prejudice 
against this kind of summer music of itself, es- 
pecially when it is performed with the requi- 
site joviality. Notwithstanding, however, 
that, without any conceivable motive, Mr. 
Manns exerted himself to realize for us the 
gymnastic exercises of the pre electric tele- 
graphs, he did not get his troop out of elephan- 
tine polka-time, and as from the concert menu 
there was a prospect of Schumann’s ‘‘ Manfred 
Overture” for dessert, I could not feel easy 
about the enigmatical entrée, until the clever 
secretary of the society, Mr. George Grobe* 
(author of the really model analytical. pro- 
grammes), at length explained to me that the 
laggards arriving by the last traiu were accus- 
tomed to create so much confusion on entering 
the room, that it was not advisable to select a 
first-class composition wherewith to open the 
concert. Against this no valid objection can 
be urged. 

The second number was a very recent novel- 
ty: Herr Xaver Scharwenka’s Pianoforte Con- 
certo, in B flat minor, played by Herr Edward 
Dannreuther. 

A short time since, I had the misfortune of 
being assailed by various pianoforte concertos, 
some engraved and some desirous of that dis- 
tinction; their mastodontic volume insinuated 
into my mind the humiliating consciousness 
that I was no longer on the level of the ‘‘new 
epoch ” (‘‘ Neuzeit,”) aud caused me, for my 
recreation, to take to the G minor Opera of 
Mendelssohn and Moscheles. I rather too has- 
tily ranked Herr Scharwenka’s concerto among 
these monstra ; moreover, a hurried perusal of 
the arrangement for two pianos had rather 
startled me, on account of the unmistakable 

+¥For “high season’’ Herr von Btilow is responsible, 
The expression is introduced probably to impart a local- 
ly lingnistic flavor to his letter. He no doubt means: 
“in the height of the season,”—TRANSLATOR, 

* Sic in original. Probably “Grove” is meant,— 
TRANSLATOR. 





loan the Pole had thought fit to levy on the 
Russian (namely: on Tschaikowsky’s Op. 23, 
in B flat minor, dedicated to myself.) Lastly. 
| the somewhat too strong American puffs in the 
Berlin papers had filled me with unfriendly 
suspicion. The said puffs had, I must state, 
violently startled me with the fortissimo flour- 
ish that the Abbate Franz Liszt travelled ex- 
pressly from Weimar to Berlin for the purpose 
of organizing a ‘‘zwei-bach-steinig”t Xaver- 
Festival in the highly aristocratic hotel, where 
tea is served, not with sandwiches, but with 
patrons’ vouchers (which, of course, it is in- 
cumbent on the guests themselves to lay on, or 
rather lay out.){ The more refreshing was my 
astonishment at the composition, which is thor- 
oughly charming, and frequently interesting 
and original, besides being distinguished by a 
natural flow and almost purposelessly employed 
form. It shares with a work by Chopin the 
merit of being genuinely adapted forthe piano, 
while it has the advantage over such a work, 
inasmuch as it can boast of being admirably 
scored, a recommendation for which Chopin’s 
E minor Concerto was indebted to Tausig, 
and his Concerto in F minor te Klindworth. 


The composer may feel proud of his success 
with the public and critics here, but he may 
also thank his interpreter for the excellent ren- 
dering of the principal part. The style in 
which Herr Dannreuther played the concerto 
was full of fire, clear and bright, like the trow- 
sers which a pianist has to wear at morning or’ 
afternoon concerts in England (a frock coat 
and colored necktie complete the unceremoni- 
ous attire), if he would not render himself ri- 
diculous—which, by the way, he may alse suc- 
ceed in doing by putting on the Order of the 
Falcon, or some other little bit of ribbon, im- 
pressing people at a distance that it is the Zé- 
gion @honneur. My esteemed colleague must 
allow me to seize the opportunity of congratu- 
lating him most cordially on his return to his 
proper avocation, that of a thoughtful virtu- 
oso and a virtuoso-like writer on musical 
matters. * * = > A, MY, 

I have likewise to mention a very respecta- 
ble performance of Mozart’s ‘‘ Haffner Sinfon- 
ie,” that in D major, with menuet, which 
formed the pidce de résistance at the concert of 
the 27th Oct. The performance would merit a 
higher tint of praise did it not furnish fresh 
evidence of the crass and universal mistake 
committed by manufactory-directors every- 
where in supposing that, without regard to the 
parts assigned to the various instruments, all 
dynamic gradations should invariably be car- 
ried out in common. It is high time to have 
done with this bad and antiquated tradition of 
democratic homophony! We have plenty of 
aaa periwig-pated absurdities without 
that! 

At the following concert, the fifth, on the 
8rd Nov.,—a concert dedicated to the thirti- 
eth anniversary of Felix Mendelssohn’s death, 
and solemnized by the ‘‘ Lobgesang-Sinfonie,” 
together with the overture to and an air from 
St. Paul—Seiior Pablo de Sarasate concluded 
his far teo short engagement. Unfortunately, 
he did not on this occasion play Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto, because he had done so a fort- 


+ To employ Herr von Btilow’s own expression, * the 
verbal joke cannot well be translated.” Our readers, 
however, —s informed that the gist of it appears to 
lie in the italicized middle syllable, the name of the 
immortal composer of the Passionsmusik.—TRANSLA- 
TOR. 

+ Another “verbal joke,” which “cannot well be trans- 
lated.” I have endeavored, however, ane something 
like an equivalent. The German original is: “ Welche 
byt ‘belegen’ natiirlich den Gisten obliegt.”—TRANs- 
LATOR, 
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night previously in the same place, but, with 
the composer himself as conductor, he played 
the second Violin Concerto dedicated to him 
by Herr Max Bruch, with whose first Concerto 
he made his first appearance here on the 138th 
Oct. In justice to the actual fact, I must at 
once record the enthusiastic applause which 
was lavished on the Spaniard, and the partici- 
pation of the Rhenishman in the Spaniard’s 
frequent recalls. You must now, however, 
permit me to remark that I could not consider 
this new Opus, this faded new-born bantling 
of Dr. Hiller’s favorite pupil, in any way wor- 
thy of being placed ina frame of the unfading 
beauties of the Mendelssohnian muse. Heavy 
instrumentation, extreme poverty and frigidity 
of the fundamental idea—but, on the other 
hand, good writing for the violin and a style 
suggestive of long routine. In everything tech- 
nical, Herr Bruch may be considered as, so to 
speak, a Hiller who has turned out well, and 
who will certainly succeed in England as he 
has already done in Germany. But—to say 
nothing of Edward Lalo’s genial ‘‘ Symphonie 
Espagnole” (!) which Sefior Sarasate’s magic 
violin has placed in even a brighter light than 
before—the novelty cannot be compared, for 
instance, with the Violin Concertos of Rubin- 
stein and of Raff. Iam afraid that Professor 
Joachim will not be inclined to grant this, but 
will accuse me of a corrupt taste, whose owner 
has lost, if, indeed, he ever possessed, the gen- 
uine and right feeling for what is genuine and 
right. May I prophylactically defend myself 
against this charge? It is only since my be- 
coming acquainted with the tenth Symphony, 
alias the first Symphony by Johannes Brahms, 
that is only for the last six weeks, that I have 
been so insensible to and hard on Bruch- 
Stiicke* and similar compositions. I do not 
call the Symphony the tenth because it ought to 


, stand over the ‘‘ Ninth; I would rather place 
* it between the Second and the Eroica, just as 
Tmaintain that by the First (C major), not the 


-*one composed by Beethoven, but the one com- 
posed by Mozart, and known as the Jupiter, 
should be understood. When I furthermore 
acknowledge that, despite my sympathetic ad- 
miration for Schubert’s Symphony, and for cer- 
tain passages in Schumann’s (II. 3 and III, 1, 
4, etc.) Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Scottish Symphony” 
(No. 8, A miner) holds, to my thinking, the 
first place as a work of art complete in itself, 
Professor Joachim may perhaps feel, on this 
ground common to us both, less disinclined to 
grant that Herren Brahms and Bruch do not 
share with each other much more in common 
than the initial letters: ‘‘Br"—apart from a 
perhaps equally good musical education. 


‘* Kill him—the dog; he is an enthusiast! ” 
is another reading of Goethe’s line on the re- 
viewer, and we hear it nearly as often as we 
hear the original version. I must beg leave to 
be excused from singing about Sefior Sarasate’s 
seductive speaking on the violin, because I 
should run the risk of falling into bad odor 
with those who are always ready with the ar- 
gument, as inevitable as it is of course irrefut- 
able, ‘' But he cannot be compared with an artist 
like Joachim!” Certainly he cannot. For 
that very reason let us leave comparisons to all 
those opinionless brain-eunuchs for whom the 
business of a critic is included in the same cat- 
egory as that of a sworn appraiser. Allah il 
Allah! Joachim plays like a god—but Sara- 
sate plays like an angel, or like an arch-angel. 
May I[ not insert in my album, with the photo- 
graph of Jehovah, the photographs of Gabriel 
and Michael? DoT insult Mad. Zimmermann 
and Mad. Koch, the prima-donnas of the Thea- 
tre Royal Hanover, each most admirable in 
their own line, if by the side of their portraits 
I place the portrait of Signora Albani, for my 


* Still “another verbal joke,” which, etc, In this in- 
stance the merit of the joke is evidently based on some 
imaginary connection in Herr von Biilow’s mind be- 
tween the common noun (written as one word), “Bruch- 
stiicke,”’ in English: “ Fragments,” and the uncommon 
noun (written in two words connected by a hyphen), 
“Bruch-Stilcke,” in English: “Bruch-pieces,” or ‘pieces 
by Bruch.”—TRANSLATOR. 





ear the most luminous vocal star of the day ? 
Nothing is more insufferable in matters of art 
than intolerance. Would that this maxim, 
which is neither new, nor daring, nor eriginal, 
were taken a little more to heart in the Berlin 
High School, with reference, for instance, to 
litera L! Do not be alarmed, my dear Herr 
Senff; if only on account of my short stature, 
I renounce playing Dr. Langhans II. As far 
as concerns Joachim, I simply institute a ‘‘dy- 
nastic” opposition. But the leader of the 
pianoforte-division, Professor Rudorff, is amen- 
able to my forum. I by no means dispute the 
fact of his being a most skilful and sterling in- 
terpreter of Beethoven’s ‘‘Geistertrio,” and, 
as far as aught I have to say, a Chrysander re- 
duced to practice (Herr Julius Schiffer is not 
a subscriber to the Signale, is he ?)—that, how- 
ever, does not justify him in—the incredible 
fact of forbidding the pupils of the institution, 
to their most serious detriment, net only from 
studying, but even from rendering themselves 
acquainted with Franz Liszt’s works for the pi- 
ano. Will the Director kindly point out to 
me a piece by Herr Rudorff which contains 
such good specific music as, for instance, only 
No. 8 (‘‘ Pastorale,” F major) from the nd 
master’s Zwelve Studies? And when Professor 
Rudorff’s immature though not beardless adju- 
tants, on their return from Hanover, after hav- 
ing enjoyed there the unmerited good fortune 
of hearing Liszt, had nothing mere to say than 
that: ‘* Liszt’s technics had become very faul- 
ty,” the fact is not highly comic only because 
it is so deeply lamentable! Dizi, et-—perdidi— 
anima:n meam ! 


It is not for the purpose of setting an exam- 
ple of respect and reverence to the nameless 
young gentlemen, but to satisfy the necessity 
for the resolution of dissonances in my epistle 
to you, most patient editor, that I return to the 
Crystal Palace. The elevating performance of 
Mendelssobn’s Cautata really deserved a ‘‘Song 
of Praise ” for all the instrumentalists and vo- 
calists, including the conductor, Mr. Manns, 
the guide of the imposing mass, who, in this 
instance, occupied a high position. 

Since the model performances, never to be 
forgotten by me, which Professor Julius Stern 
got up, with his Association, of similar choral 
woiks in the years of my Berlin servitude, I 
have had te enter in the book of my thoughts 
no impressions in any way so pure, 80 un- 
dimmed, and moving harmoniously both the 
senses and the mind in an equal degree as this. 
It was a solemn ‘‘evocation” of that master, 
who is, at the present time, misappreciated on- 
ly by unseasonably Schumannizing Conservato- 
rists, and whom Herr Richard Wagner (in con- 
versation, at least) was accustomed to charac- 
terize as (sic!) ‘‘the greatest specifically musical 
genius who has appeared to the world since 
the time of Mozart.” Granted that this gen- 
ius, in the course of his development, descend- 
ed to the rank of mere talent (a paradox of 
Herr Felix Draseke’s net to be absolutely re- 
jected); we find in the ‘‘ Song of Praise,” side 
by side with much that has grown pale and is 
wanting in inspiration, plenty of passages on 
which the seal of genius is indelibly impressed, 
How irresistibly se the first movement of the 
Symphony stream forward, carrying us with it; 
how does it flew ‘warm bis ans Herz hinein !””* 
How powerful is the first chorus, how dramat- 
ic the question of the tener solo: ‘‘ Hitter, ist 
die Nacht bald hin?” and the affirmative reply 
given first by the etherial whisperings of the 
soprano solo, and then by the chorus swelling 
up into ecstatic joy! Enough—you in Leipsic 
know all about it much better thanI do. On 
the other hand, you do not believe in allitera- 
tive rhymes as I do; and I am of opinion that 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Meyerbecr, Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms, do not thus mutually 
alliterate without an understanding on the part 
of chance. May the heretical details, which 
my reckless sincerity, as your flying collabora- 
tor, could not spare you, pass unopposed under 


*«¢ Warm to our very heart!” 


the flag of this my confession of faith! Good 
bye, my dear Herr Senff, till we meet again 
—which will perhaps be in Glasgow. 
Hans von BuELow. 
—Ath November, 1877. 


After-Thomas Opinions of the Brahms 
Symphony. 


(From the Boston Courier, Sunday, Jan. 20.) 





The Brahms symphony was once more the central 
point of interest. It was indeed superbly played; the 
orchestra has never given more convincing evidence 
of that thorough and conscientious rehearsing for 
which Mr. Thomas has become noted. Every phrase in 
the whole wonderfully complex work was well-consid- 
ered and clearly rendered: every smallest detail was 
made the most of. In how far Mr. Thomas’s conception 
of the composition is in sympathy with the composer's 
intention it were impossible to say. It certainly seems 
at first sight as if no composer could have intended such 
an unbroken chain of slow movements without the 
faintest hint at anything approaching to a nimbly run- 
ning phrase, as Mr. Thomas gave us, counting from the 
end of the first movement up to the entrance of the la 
Allegro. To be sure there is nothing in the tempo 
marks in the score to contravene Mr. Thomas’s concep- 
tion, and it is pretty well known that Brahms is some- 
what prone to forget that the element of tediousness is 
worthy a moment's consideration from an earnest art- 
ist. And yet it is hard to believe that Brahms should 
have so miscalculated the perviousness to boredom which 
makes most mortals tire of even the most luscious 
linked sweetness when it is too long drawn out. The 
effect of the second and third movements and the first 


try exclaimed after listening for some time to an opera 
of Méhul’s,in which the composer had composed his 
string-orchestra of violas, ’celli and basses, without vio- 
lins: “I would give a hundred franes for an E-string!”’, 
one feels like crying out long before the last movement 
of Brahms’s symphony: “ A hundred francs for an alle- 
gro.”” Upon the whole, the symphony is disappointing. 
One cannot surely help recognizing it as an exceedingly 
earnest work throughout. The composer hasin no in- 
stance allowed himself to substitute mere gorgeousness 
of orchestral coloring for an idea: he has worked hard 
and faithfully towards very high ends, but the sympho- 
ny sounds for the most part morbid, strained and unnat- 
ural; much of it even ugly. The composer seems to 
have been forced to hold his inspiration by the very hair 
of the head that it should not escape him. He is often 
involved and obscure, rather than profound. One meets 


they do little more than to make darkness visible. What 


of deep feeling, sentiment and passion there is in the 
music is no doubt as genuine as it is intense. The sym- 
gener is nocooked-up sham, but sentiment and passion 
0 not of themselves constitute a work of art; they must 
be embodied in a perspicuous and artistic form. In the 
matter of melody some will call Brahms deficient, and 
others will call himstrong. Melody has become, by this 
time, a pretty vague term. Berlioz once said in refer- 
ence to his own works: “‘ My melodies are often of very 
large dimensions, and short-sighted, infantile minds do 
not clearly distinguish their outlines.” Brahms may 
ibly say the same. Yet we must say that in a com- 
position in which certain melodies are not the be-all 
and end-all, but the texts which are to be treated musi- 
cally—in other words, the themes—the rational dimen- 
sions of a thematic phrase find their natural limits very 
soon, and a theme which is too long, or too vague in 
character to be readily grasped by the ear, and easily 
remembered, is unfit for clear contrapuntal develop- 
ment. Nothing is more charming than the old and yet 
ever young effect of different instruments calling to and 
answering each other across the orchestra, but when it 
comes to an oboe and aclarinet making absolute speech- 
es at each other (vide for instance, a passage in Brahms’s 
andante), the listener's mind is at so great trouble to re- 
member what the first has said, that it is impossible to 
appreciate whether the reply of the second is pertinent 
or not. If the theme of a movement is too vague to ap- 
peal directly and by itself to a listener’s imagination as 
a firmly grasped idea, its further development will be in- 
comprehensible to him. The orchestra may discuss the 
theme with admirable wisdom and in perfect counter- 
point, but the listener will get no satisfaction, simply be- 
cause he does not know what the talk is allabout. But 
I must not leave this symphony without a word of heart- 
jest admiration for the theme of the last movement. 
That is really superb. Strong, pithy and concise. It 
does, to be sure, remind one of the Ninth Symphony. 
But it only reminds one of it; itis no plagiarism. Pity 
yo | that one is so tired out by what has gone before 
that even this glorious outburst foils to awaken a lasting 
enthusiasm. e rest of the concert was very interest- 
ing, save only the Volkmann Serenade, which was unut- 
terably dreary. Meyerbeer’s overture to Struensée 
showed how weak a man Meyerbeer was when it came 
to anything like sustained solid writing. It is, however, 
a superb bit of orchestration throughout. 7 the way, 
some wii rson once called Meyerbeer the Cuckoo. 





As that bird can only repeat its own name, “Cuckoo! 


part of the fourth was certainly unfortunate. As Gré- 


now and then with passages of great beauty, but they 
are s0 exceptional as to seem almost out of place; the 
rays of gracious light are so few and far between that 
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Cuckoo!” so does Meyerbeer’s music keep repeating: 
se Lg aimee Meyerbeer!” Any one who remembers 
the j - queen overture will have no difficulty in seeing 
e joke. 
WILLIAM F. APTHORP. 





(From the Evening Gazette.) 


The entertainment was especially interesting for the 
opportunity it afforded for a second hearing of the 
Brahms Symphony, this time by an orchestra that had 
given it long and careful study, and had played it sever- 
al times in public. Upon listening to the work again 
under these more favorable circumstances, we find 
nothing to change in the general tenor of the judgment 
we have pronounced upon it. Certain passages were 
rendered more clear, and there were broader effects of 
light and shade produced, but the work, as a whole, 
seemed to us as hard andas uninspiredas upon its form- 
er hearing. It is mathematical music evolved with dif- 
ficulty from an unimaginative brain. How it ever came 
to be honored with the title of ‘‘ The Tenth Symphony,” 
is a mystery to us. Can it be that the Boucicaulting 
system of puffery has crept into German musical art? 
The Tenth Symphony! This noisy, ungraceful, confus- 
ing and unattractive example of dry pedantry before the 
masterpieces of Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Gade,—or even of the reckless and over-fluent Raff! 
Absurd! In all that Brahms has written he has shown 
himself to be a composer without a heart. We cannot 
call to mind a single work of his that impressed us save 
for the learning shown in it. All that we have heard and 
seen from his pen abounds in head-work without a glim- 
mer of soul. Infact, we will even venture so far as to 
doubt whether Brahms possesses true musical genius in 
the sense that the recognized masters of the art pos- 
sessed it. As for this symphony, we believe that it 
would have fallen flat upon the world had it been left to 
make its way upon its own merits; but it was enthusias- 
tically lauded from the outset, Schumann’s praise of the 
composer was unearthed and noisily shouted as an avant 
courier, and the sensationalism of the day was brought 
to bear in stimulating curiosity: The warmth wasallin 
the praises of the composer's friends, for there is none 
in thesymphony. The last movementis a brilliant piece 
of work undoubtedly, and had the preceding movements 
been as fine, the composition might have easily taken 
rank among the great symphonies that have followed 


the Choral, but even then it would scarcely have de- 
served the overwhelming praises bestowed upon it. A 
symphony that demands in its hearer a profound tech- 
nical knowledge to understand, that appeals only to the 
wonder of the student, may show the composer’s indus- 
try and his learning, but this is artistic egotism and not 
genius, save of that kind shown in the manufacture of 
the intricate Chinese er in ivory. But even in 
these the workmen are skilled in the art of concealing 
art, while Brahms, on the other hand, deiights only in 
obtruding his art. It is possible that as we grow more 
familiar with this symphony it may become clearer to 
us, but we might pore over a difficult problem in mathe- 
matics until the same result was reached without arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that it is a poetic inspiration. 
While there is much that is lovely and inspired in art 
that will better repay the study, and while life is too 
short to exhaust the beautiful, we feel that it is a wan- 
ton waste of time to devote it to long contemplation in 
order to discover whether or no this Brahms symphony 
is the most stupendous musical triumph of our day. 

The other selections on the programme were a horn- 

ipe, a larghetto, and an allegro by Handel, Mozart’s 

asonic funeral music, a serenade by Volkmann for 


string orchestra, with violoncello obligato, and Meyer-" 


beer’s overture to ‘ Struensée.” The Handel music, 
though oo in style and formal in effect, proved de- 
lightful in the hearing. The Masonic music is some- 
what heavy, and not in the composer’s best manner, but 
there are some delicious instrumental combinations in 
it. The serenade by Volkmann is melodious and grace- 
ful, and, save for the undue length to which it is spun 
out, would be thoroughly interesting. All of these 
works were ye me with that exquislte finish and appro- 
priateness of expression that Mr. Thomas has taught us 
always to expect from himself and his orchestra. 





(From the Daily Advertiser, Jan. 17.) 


The work certainly grows upon the listener, and one is 
So conscious of the progress made in enjoyment and 
comprehension of the symphony after a second hearing 
that he hesitates to predict what favor the work might 
win from him after many repetitions. We venture, 
however, at this stage of our acquaintance with the 
Brahms symphony to express a doubt—amounting with 
ourselves, we think, to a personal conviction of the con- 
trary—that this work demonstrates its author’s right to 
a place beside or near Beethoven, or that it entitles his 
admirers to disregard the claims of Mendelssohn and 
Schumann in ranking this composition as the greatest 
since the Ninth Symphony. Johannes Brahms—though 
the slow development of his fame indicated in him a 
late ripening of a sort very usual with musical geniuses, 
who as a class have been marvellously unconscious—has 
had the immense advantage of Schumann’s trumpet- 
tongued announcement of his worth. Schumann’s rep- 





utation as a composer is fortunately much better ground- 
ed than his repute asa prophet, but his unquestioned 
skill as a critic made his statement of the power and 
promise of Johannes Brahms extremely influential. 
Brahms has avoided the dangers which attend upon rap- 
id and careless composition, has written slowly and care- 
fully, and has known how to make prudent use of popu- 
lar expectation. But may it not be fairly questioned 
whether this mode of composing, as well as the chief 
works by which Brahms has added to his reputation, do 
not indicate the patience and Jaboriousness of the stu- 
dent rather than the affluence and self-derived fruit- 
fulness of a true musical genius? And are there not 
hints of snch a truth even in this admirable symphony ? 
But despite the saucy doubts and fears which refuse to 
be dispelled when we try to look at Brahms as the lead- 
ing composer of the century, we find his new symphony 
a noble and an imposing work. The closing movement 
is certainly its most impressive part, but we agree with 
the accomplished critic of the Tribune in profoundly ad- 
miring the originality of the sombre opening allegro, in 
which mental and spiritual gloom and conflict are shown 


with wonderfal dramatic and picturesque skill, and in 
which the forms, both by their number, their novelty 
and their intrinsic beau , Suggest a depth and richness 
of resource which would belong only to a composer of 
the first rank. The two following movements, though 
leasing, areso much lighter, and we think we must say 
hinner, that by contrast they seem a little inadequate, 
and the themes of the third movement, though graceful, 
—the first one being especially so,—in their original 
statement we find to be rather dryly worked ‘out. The 
last movement may well be designated as magnificent. 
It shows a areee grasp, great learning, alarge mind in 
the author. Of the last hundred measnres Beethoven 
himself might surely have been proud at any stage of 
his career. One expression made in a former article 
upon this hony we find, however, that we must 
ualify. e last movement is not, we find, exactly joy- 
ul; it is rather very intense; it lacks the spontaneous 
and simple quality. the outwardness, we might say, of 
jovi and in this respect it strongly and interestingly 
differs from its prototype of the Ninth apupheny. And 
in this difference we find the keynote of one of Johan- 
nes Brahms’s chief peculiarities as a composer. He isa 
modern of the moderns, and this — is aremark- 
able expression of the inner life of this anxious, intro- 
verted, over-earnest age, Which cannot even be glad in 
a frank and self-forgetful spirit. 


We close with many thanks to Mr. Thomas for his 
brilliant and well-nigh faultless interpretation of this 
very difficult work, and for the new and clear light 
which his orchestral performance has thrown upon it. 
Such a re-introduction to such a work of art 1s indeed a 
true and lofty delight. 


<4 am 
A Letter from Berlin. 


THE ‘‘ JUBILEE SINGERS.’—ORCHESTRAL AND 
CHAMBER MUSIC.—ANOTHER AMERICAN PRIMA 
DONNA. 


The Independent publishes the following letter 
from the Rev. Joseph P. Thompson in Berlin :— 


The musical season, which begins here in Novem- 
ber, opened this year with a novelty—the appear- 
ance of+ the “ Jubilee Singers,” of the Nashville 
University, whose successes in England and Hol- 
land are well known in America. There were 
grave reasons for doubting that they would receive 
a like encouragement in Germany. For here there 
is no old-time, anti-slavery sentiment and no spon- 
taneous philanthropy—such as was prepared to give 
them a considerate and sympathetic hearing in 
England ; but they must pass the trying ordeal of 
German musical criticism. That they have passed 
this successfully ; that the musical critics of the 
Berlin press, without exception, have awarded to 
them the praises of fine voices, and of clearness, 
harmony and effect of execution, is worth far more 
to the success of their enterprise in Germany, than 
would have been a handsome philanthropic sub- 
scription to Nashville University, headed by the 
Imperial family. What the singers receive they 
earn and richly deserve: and the financial success 
of their concerts, which is already considerable, is 
a higher compliment to themselves than any words 
of royal patronage. 

But these they have also had. Before appearing 
in public, they were invited to sing at the ‘“ New 
Palace ” in Potsdam, in the presence of the Emper- 
or, the Crown Princess, and a number of distin- 
guished guests; and the kindly, hearty approba- 
tion of such an audience was a certificate of charac- 
ter, as well as of musical merit. They were received 
at the palace not as a strolling band of singers, but 
as ladies and gentlemen ; and the degree of culture 
and politeness of manner which they exhibited were 
gracefully recognized by their illustrious hosts, 
How marvellous the contrast between that scene in 
the palace of Frederic the Great, when a negro wo- 
man expressed so appropriately the disappointment 


of Americans that His Imperial and Royal High- 
ness had not visited the Exposition at Philadelphia, 
and the old scenes of the plantations upon which 
she was born a slave! Here the pleased and com- 
plimentary answer of the Crown Prince of Germany ; 
there the oath and lash of the overseer! I do not 
hesitate to say that these emancipated slaves, in 
propriety of demeanor and politeness of address, 
appeared to better advantage in the highest circle 
of Germany than would many a former slaveholder 
and his family. 

I had the opportunity of noting the social man- 
ners of these singers at a soirée given by Baron 
George von Bunsen (who so worthily bears the 
name of his illustrious father) where the élite of Ber- 
lin were assembled as guests. The singers mingled 

easily and freely with the company, but always 
r modestly ; and I heard from the foremost men of 
science and culture, expressions of astonishment at 
their discreet and polished bearing, and the frank 
admission that it would be impossible to take the 
same number of German peasants and in the same 
time to raise them to a like degree of cultivation. 
Let those ponder this who fancy that the Negro 
race is incapable of high civilization ; and especial- 
ly let Southerners consider what a wealth of econ- 
omic improvement lies in the culture of their form- 
er slaves. The success of the “ Jubilee Singers ” in 
Germany is now assured; and this is due in no 
small degree to the wisdom and energy with which 
President Cravath has managed their affairs, 


It is of great advantage to these singers that while 
in Berlin they can hear some of the best choral 
music which Germany affords—as, for instance, the 
famed choir of the Dom and the perfect rendering 
of such music as Mozart’s “ Requiem” and Bach's 
“« Gottes Zeit” by the Academy. 

In orchestral and chamber music Berlin now ri- 
vals Leipsic and Stuttgart. The symphony con- 
certs of the royal orchestra and the qu rtette soir- 
ées of Joachim and his colleagues are unsurpassed 
in the rendering of the highest classical composi- 
tions. 

The opera has fallen behind its standard of ten 
years ago, Not in the orchestra, nor the chorus, 
nor the setting of pieces, nor the balancing of the 
whole; but in the conduct of the leading oes 
Niemann is declining and seldom appears; Lucca 
was long ago lost to Berlin; Mallinger is losing her 
voice and her charms; none of the newer leaders can 
yet compete with these, and the Berlin public will 
not pay the Tietjens, Patti, Nilsson, Albani, Gerst- 
er prices, which London, Paris, Petersburg are so 
ready to meet. Gerster I hope you may soon hear 
in New York—the purest gem of modern song. Do 
not strain her tender voice in the Academy; but 
learn its sweetness in Steinway or Chickering 
Hall. 

But why should Americans covet the singers of 
the Old World, when Miss Kellogg, Miss Thursby, 
Minnie Hauck, and others of native birth are prov- 
ing that America may yet rival Italy as a nursery 
of song? A new name will be added to these next 
spring, and will soon become as familiar and as fa- 
vorite as theirs—Mrs. De Land, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Gifted by Nature in person and pres- 
ence, and with a voice which combines 1n an unusu- 
al degree fullness and sweetnes, compass and 
clearness, strength and sympathy, Mrs. De Land 
has devoted four years of the most assiduous study 
and practice, under the best training which Berlin 
affords, to perfecting herself in musical science and 
execution. The timbre of her voice is of that pure, 
fixed quality which German critics so much admire, 
and which makes her equal to the most distinct and 
effective phrasing ; but, at the same time, it is alto- 
gether free from that hard, metallic tone so often 
heard in notes of the upper register in the German 
school, and she will throw off a bravura passage of 
Mozart or Verdi with the distinct warbling and the 
joyous freedom of a bird—sonorously sweet and 
critically exact. Her principal teacher is a critic 
of such capacity and candor that his word goes for 
law with managers of concerts and the opera; and 
he has pronounced her voice one of the most admir. 
able which ever came under his training and her 
training to be now complete. Whe she appears 
among you, she will be equally at home in English, 
German, and Italian. 

Some of the choicest music in Berlin is to be 
heard in select coteries of virtuosi, to which only 
members and their friends are admitted. It was in 
such a circle that I lately heard Mrs. De Land, who 
sang by their special invitation, As she closed, I 
heard on all sides, from thes6 critical hearers: “How 





fine!” “What a wonderful voice!” “Such a fin- 
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ished execution!” “ What a charming singer!” 
The other singers of the evening, who are Jeaders in 
the opera, joined openly in such commendation. 
Proud of these praises of my countrywoman, I said 
to a stranger next me: “She is an American.” 
“Impossible!” he answered, This fine German 
accent, this pure tone and distinct articulation, one 
seldom hears. But Mrs. De Land is not a German, 
nor a Germanized American; but an American in 
home, spirit, ideas, affections. 


Such women as those whom I have named, who 
have given so much time, means, labor to ennobling 
our musical culture, should be generously sustained 
at the opening of their career. Do not wait for for- 
eign commendation; but consult your own taste 
and feeling. Do not leave them to the mercenary 
schemes of a foreign impresario, but when duly in- 
troduced, give them a kindly hearing. It will be 
time enough to drop them when they disappoint 

ou, What is a concert ticket to you, which may 

e to them the bread of toil and tears? What are 
ten, fifty, a hundred dollars to you, for the encour- 
agement of an art that ministers to pure enjoyment 
and refining culture ? 


—Berlin, Prussia, Nov, 23d, 1877, 
Ss A ep ge ee 
Mr. Dannreuther on the Piano-Forte. 
CHOPIN.—LISZT. 


The lecture on the above subject by Mr. Dann- 
reuther was delivered at the Crystal Palace on the 
19th inst. He said: “ When lecturing a fortnight 
ago and endeavoring to throw some light on the 
a Aer it was found expedient to speak almost 
exclusively of Sebastian Bach, In the same man- 
ner, for this lecture, in order to avoid a mere scam- 
pering over a mass of pianoforte literature, we will 
confine ourselves to Chopin and Liszt, But as it 
would be an absurdity to illustrate the modern 
school of pianoforte music without playing Beetho- 
ven, I have chosen one of his larger sonatas to begin 
with. Reviewing some works of Chopin in 1830, 
Robert Schumann writes: ‘Chopin is‘ and remains 
the boldest and proudest poetic soul of the time.’ 
And this was strictly true. Beethoven and Schu- 
bert were dead; Schumann, himself, had done but 
little at that time; Berlioz was only, as it were, 
wees J out of darkness; and Wagner unknown. 

ut contemporary musicians failed to perceive Cho- 
pin’s gifts, and if Schumann had asserted that be 
was a trained musician, they would have laughed 
him altogether to scorn. It is indisputable that 
Chopin’s influence as a melodist and harmonist has 
been felt in every branch of music, and it is strange 
that there should be a fixed notion that he was 
nothing but a trained amateur. His originality as 
a youth of ys pov is as bewildering as when a 
mature man of thirty. To the general public he 
was caviare, He was not a public player, and his 
compositions had to make their way by their own 
merits, not by his interpretation of them, ‘I can- 
not play before a large audience, I can only indi- 
cate,’ he used to say. His pupils and other compe- 
tent and incompetent witnesses speak of his playing 
as veiled, graduated, evanescent, clear, and full of 
endless chiaroscuro, and in etyle unequalled by any 
other musician, For the peculiarities of the piano, 
Chopin’s treatment was varied, such as the effect of 
the pedals, the shades of color produced by the dif- 
ferent accentuating one or more notes of a chord, 
and many subtleties of touch. To Chopin a piano 
and no pedals would have been as a fish out of water. 
Another point as much to be observed as the use of 
the pedals is the range of rhythm employed. All 
instruments, except the organ, admit of differences 
of tone, according to the will of the performer, and 
it is also oasible for an orchestra to produce 
rhythm and accent; but, still, in the adjustment of 
sound resulting from a single will, the piano has the 
advantage, as Chopin’s refined treatment shows. 
Before his time, pianoforte — were like engrav- 
ings or etchings, or like Beethoven's bagatelles, 
they suggested the whole orchestra, over and above 
the pianoforte proper ; Chopin’s were especially for 
the pianoforte, and more refined than any other 
composer's. 

A glance at Chopin's figure, frail and graceful, 
with a thin pale face, prominent nose, dreamy eyes, 
soft hair worn leng, as was the custom then, and 
slender wrists, will explain his peculiarities. He 
was self-absorbed, the poete intime, not concerned in 
social or political matters, and alien to most sub- 
jects beyond the piano. He lived in the tinged 

nes of twilight of the aristocratio circles of 1835, 





the Paris of Balzac, He bore the impress of Paris- 
ian society during the Restoration. It is a pity 
that Balzac did not embalm Chopin in one of his 
books, for he has many characters like his, bothous 
plants, yet tough enough for trials which plebeian 
spirits could not bear; unfit for protracted work, 
but soaring into sudden flights. Such admirers of 
Parisian manners as Victor Hugo and Balzac were, 
however, acquainted with the whole of Paris; they 
studied all, high and low; but Chopin frequented 
the aristocratic salons alone, consisting mostly of 
Poles or Russians. After the disturbances of 1831 
there were many refugees in Paris, There was 
Chopin and his music—he sang the past of the 
Poles in the pageants of the polonaise; he re-set 
their songs and dances. 

Chopin’s reading was cursory and limited; he on- 
ly read for pleasure, and Rousseau’s “ Nouvelle Hé- 
loise” was his favorite book. He avoided works 
with whose authors he was not intimate. If Cho- 
= had been familiar with English, he would not 
nave sworn by Shakespeare or Fielding, he would 
have preferred “Clarissa Harlowe” to “Tom Jones.” 
He seemed to, and probably did, like Ossian; but 
he read little poetry. Chopin knew little Latin, 
less Greek, ot a minimum of Italian; Polish was 
the only language he knew well. He did not read 
German—indeed, we can hardly imagine him coing 
so—although he had some acquaintance with the 
language, The ballads of the Polish poet, Marie- 
jowski, became the subject of Chopin’s ‘‘ Ballades,” 
He was tinged with the Byronic spirit. He would 
have admired the minor pieces of Coleridge, Shel- 
ley, and Keats, to which his perfection of diction 
and refinement would have found an echo. Ghel- 
ley’s ecstatic lines to an “ Indian Air” might well 
be wedded to one of Chopin’s melodies. 


It is unjust to speak of Chopin as selfish. All 
his powers were required to maintain his physical 
and mental equilibrium; he had nervous force 
enough for his music and no more. He recoiled 
from all matters not his own. And why should he 
not stave off what was unpleasant? He was not 
cold, but was like a volcano, and on days when 
there was no eruption, there was only the dried la- 
va or scorie visible. His best part was devoted to 
music. Chopin’s peculiar position with regard to 
Beethoven gives him his stamp as a musician. He 
used to play the Sonata in A flat, Op. 26, with the 
“Funeral March,” the ‘“ Waldstein” and the “ Ap- 
passionata ;” but he disposed of those of the third 
period, as unfit for playing; as also of the E flat 
concerto, the Eroica, and the last quartets; the 
great choral symphony and Chopin exclude each 
other, Such works were too high for him. The 
exotic nature of hia art aiteiadad his sympathies, 
and narrowed his range of thought. Again, Cho- 
pin stands one of the rarest of inventors—a great 
vet and singer, with the gifts of expression like 

<eats, Coleridge, and Tennyson. What he tells us 
is worth hearing; and he was a great master of 
style. His material was not of the highest, and his 
bias was romantic and sentimental, rather than he- 
roic or naive. In his early works the matter is 
sometimes weak, in the later ones turgid; but the 
refinement of his diction makes amends, and in the 
rhythm there is no halting. The bound-up collec- 
tion of his works is not bulky, but shows a great 
deal of labor—on account of the many corrections 
he made. He constantly employed such rhythmi- 
cal forms as the “ Mazurka Waltz,” etc., and so had 
the same sort of thing to say again and again; but 
his invention was inexhaustible, and each piece has 
its raison d'etre, With few exceptions, thought and 
feeling, manner and matter, and the varying shades, 
are beautifully blended, and no duplicate is possi- 
ble. Like the poet Keats, he was filled with the 
rapture of poetry and imagination, which he impart- 
ed to his hearers, 


We turn now to Liszt. We have often heard him 
accused of being unscrupulous in his effects, and not 
above charlatanism or rant. Now, alittle attention 
would show that these accusations come from peo- 
ple who have failed to play his pieces. The endless 
debates on modern composers all turn on one pivot : 
is mechanical difficulty a fault, or the contrary ? It 
is neither; but only a means to an end. It is of 
small importance, whether the effect has been pro- 
duced by much or little effort, if it only serves the 
ends of art. No sensible pianist or musician would 
decline to nse such a means because it was not or 
thodox, or chaste, or whatever the cant term may 
be. The question is—Does it offer advantages for 
new effects? All musicians before Liszt, except 
Beethoven and Weber, followed the school of Cle- 
menti or Hummel. Clementi used the English 





piano—the Ciementi-Collard make; Hummel used 
the lighter VienneSe instrument. Beethoven pre- 
ferred the former; Chopin the latter. Beethoven 
liked a Broadwood-grand; Chopin refused more 
than a semi-grand, or a cottage. Liszt followed in 
the wake of Beethoven. He was born in 1811, near 
Pesth, in Hungary. His father taught him the pi- 
ano in 1817; and he played a concerto by Beetho- 
ven’a pupil, Ries, in public, and extemporized on 
airs chosen by the audience, before he was nine 
years of age. Two Hungarian nobles gave him a 
pension, and his father settled in Vienna, where his 
son studied under Czerny. Young Liszt was a phe- 
nomenon in the music-shops. Nothing ever put 
him out of countenance, One day several musi- 
cians were looking over Hummel’s new “ Concerto 
in B minor,” a hard piece of practice, and regarded 
at that time as the most difficult of compesitions ; 
Liszt played it off in full ¢empo and with no palpa- 
ble mistakes, We can imagine the queer faces of 
the big wigs behind his chair. Czerny is the au- 
thority for this, and it is probably true, for he knew 
what good playing was. In 1821, Liszt played ata 
concert when the taciturn Beethoven came forward 
and embraced him. Liszt’s father seems to have 
been a sensible man, and kept him steadily at work, 
in spite of a changing life. He set him to transpose 
Bach’s Fugues, and with the same fingering for all 
the keys. He settled in Paris, and took lessons in 
counterpoint. Paganini played there in 1831, and 
great was the result of the impression he made on 
Liszt. Paganini represented his own emotions, 
which was quite a new thing to musicians, Liszt 
was touched, and saw that what Paganini had done 
for the violin was possible for the piano. For five 
years we hear nothing of him. Some transcriptions 
of violin studies declared unplayable were the only 
signs of existence which he gave. He had during 
this period been seen but not heard on the Rhine 
and in Switzerland, according to newspaper para- 
graphs. Then he appeared as the mature master. 
For twelve years, till 1848, he travelled over Eu- 
rope. Then was the golden time for virtwosi, Peo- 
ple fought for his gloves, and it is said tore up the 
sheets he had slept in,and treasured the rags. He 
visited Hamburg, Berlin, Leipzig, London, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Portugal, Russia, and even played 
before the grand Turk at Constantinople. In 1848 
he gave up public playing and settled as conductor 
at Weimar, where he remained twenty years, and 
had among his pupils there Biilow, Tausig, and 
others. In 1868 he joined a religious order in 
Rome, but he also became head of the school for 
music at Pesth, and divided his time between that 
place, Weimar, and Rome. In fingering and ether 
matters, Liszt introduced such great improvements 
and so novel a treatment that the habits he did not 
adopt have become antiquated. We repeat that the 
grand piano is so different from Bach’s harpsichord, 
or Mozart’s, Hummel’s or Field’s pianos, that we 
are not able to play these composers’ music as they 
did, Our hands must adapt themselves to the dif- 
ferent tools for their use. Liszt is the best repre- 
sentative of the modern style. According to Cle- 
menti’s method, a coin placed on the wrist would 
not fall off while playing. Others played with the 
hand rounded. Liszt holds the wrist a. 80 
that a coin would slide over the hand on to the keys. 
This reduces the physical exertion and increases 
the power of the finger, augmenting it by the weight 
of the wrist. We said before how the difference of 
force required by the old and new instruments was 
as four to one. Now it requires a weight of four 
ounces to make the hammer touch the string; in 
the old pianos it only required one and a half 
ounces, All Lisz'’s pieces are full of a telling so- 
nority, and now at sixty-six years of age he is a 
perfect wonder as aplayer. Schumann said in 1840 
that his playing was glorious and glittering, bold in 
character, and that he was born to command. Com- 
paring each edition of Liszt’s works we find an im- 
proved diction, and we must give to Liszt, the pian- 
ist, the credit of making the most of his gifts. He 
has great individuality, but his style becomes clear- 
er and clearer. Mechanical difficulties are, indeed, 
a part of his treatment, and Liszt simplified would 
be Liszt garbled. : 
At the conclusion of his interesting lecture, which 
was delivered amid great difficulties, both to the 
speaker and the hearers, owing to the energetic 
reparations for the production of pantomime, M. 
Rectabentber played Beethoven's Sonata Appassion- 
ata; Chopin's Scherzo, Op. 31, B flat minor; Larg- 
hetto from 2nd Concerto, five Mazurkas, Nocturne, 
Op. 55, Tarantelle; Grande Polonaise, Op. 53, A- 
flat ; and Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12. Mr. 
Dannreuther is a great pianist, and his readings are 
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full of refinement and poetry.—London Musical 
Standard, Dec. 29. 





Our Correspondence. 


CHICAGO, JAN. 20.—Aside from church concerts and 
Mr. Eddy’s organ recitals, the period from the middle of 
December until now has been very barren musically. 
The weather has been very mild, and the streets of this 
city are in a dreadful condition, reminding one of the 
roads in Spain, about which some traveller remarked: 


‘The roads are impassable, 
Not even Jack-ass-ible.”’ 


Apropos to which I may mention the fate of a quartette 
of suciety young gentlemen who were making New- 
Years’ calls. To reach one of the desired points, it was 
necessary to diverge into a street not yet paved (of 
which there are manyin the city.) Here the carriage 
floundered around for a while, until presently it came 
to a dead stop, the horses and carriage all being in the 
condition known out west as “sloughed down.” The 
driver opened the door and asked first for them to alight, 
hoping, thus lightened, to be able to pull through. But 
no, the carriage remained as fast as ever. So all fonr 
of these amiable and well-dressed young gentlemen, in 
a spirit of Christian sweetness which I cannot sufficient- 
ly admire, puttheir shoulders to the wheels, and after 
much labor and objurgation succeeded in liberating the 
turn-out from its unpleasant fix. But at what a sacri- 
fice of appearance! A more disconsolate quartette of 
muddy people one would look in vain for; and, to crown 
their discomfort, the driver would not allow them to re- 
enter his clean carriage in their muddy condition, so 
they were compelled to walk home, and spend the day 
in sighing over the “ might have been.” 

Bad as the streets are, the country roads are much 
worse, so that, although the country is full of grain to 
sell, and the buyers are not lacking, while the railroads 
stand ready to move it, the roads are so bad that it is 
impossible for the farmers to deliver it at the railroads, 
by means of any vehicle but a stone-boat (or “‘ dray’’ as 
we used to call itin New Hampshire). This condition 
of things has put an embargo on trade for over three 
months and threatens general bankruptcy. 


The only musical matter of importance since my pre- 
vious letter was the series of five classical recitals by 
Mme. Rivé-King. These as originally projected had a 
very promising look. But,alas! Some excellent women 
bought them out for the benefit of the Foundlings’ 
Home, and changed them into concerts. To give the 
entire programmes would take too much space, so I will 
give two, the least significant one of the series, and the 
best: 

Thursday Evening, Jan. 10. 
ta in A, No. 3, 
“Con moto maestoso ”. a *Tranquillo. 
H. Clarence Eddy 


W. P. Tyrrell 


Miss Abbie Whinnery 
4. —— to Concerto, C minor, 
eth 
Chopin—a. Nocturne, G minor, ae 37, No. 1, 
b. Valse, A flat, . i, 
me. 


1 Mandel h g 
. 





2. Calcott—“ Friend of the Brave,” 
3. Faure-- Sancta Maria,” 


J ulia *Rivé-King 
6. Berlioz—Concert Aria Remanee, 
rs. Clara D. Stacy 
6. Halévy—‘If Laws Severe,” 
W. P. Tyrrell 


7. Schubert—Sonata, A minor, Op. 42, (First 
movement), 
Schumann, G—Tarantella, E flat minor, Op. 11, 
Weber—Movement perpecadl, 
ne. Julia Rivé-King 


8. Verdi—“ Bolero,” from I Vans Siciliani, 
Miss Abbie Whinnery 
9. Guilmant—Marche Funebre et os Seraph- 
H. Clarence Eddy 
10. Rubinstein—* Evening Song,” 
Mrs. Clara D. Stacy 
11. Strauss-Tausig—‘‘ Man > but once,”’ 
e. Julia Rivé-King. 


The best programme was this: 
Matinée, Saturday Afternoon, Jan. 12. 


1. Bach—Grand Fantasie and Fugue in G minor, 
. Clarence Eddy 
2. Handel—* Oh! Ruddier than a Cherry,” 


P. Tyrrell 
8. Haydn—* The Mermaid’s Song,” 
Mi tradi,’ 


Mozart—“ 
Miss Abbie Whinnery 
4. Beethoven—Sonata Appassionata in F minor, 


Op. 57, 
Mme. Julia Rivé-King 
5. Schubert—“ The Secret,” 
Mrs. Clara D. Stacy 


6. sane 1 eel Here under the ai Iam 
g,”” W. P. Tyrrell 
: cnopin “First concerto in E minor, Op. 11, 
“ Romanze and — 
Mme. Julia Rivé-King 
Orchestral parts on Comeens Organ, 
H. Clarence Eddy 





8. Weber—“The Maiden and bo Snowdrop,” 
Berlioz—Romance—*‘ Absen 
rs. Clara D. Stacy 


9. 5 yom le ry oem o—Op. 26, 
Liszt—Rhapsodie Hongree, © 
“gs Julia Rivé-King 


10. Sullivan—“ Orpheus with his Lute 
Miss Abbie Whinnery 

11. Saint-Saéns—Rhapsodie in E, No. 
yy Eddy 


As originally projected these recitals were to have in- 
cluded at least four Beethoven Sonatas, four Concertos 
(Chopins’ E miror, Saint-Saéns’ 4th, Beethoven’s 4th, 
and I believe Schumann’s in A minor) along with a copi- 
ous selection of other good matter. The first mistake 
made was in the number of people assisting. Mr. Eddy 
was indispensable for the sake of accompaniments, and 
his organ selections were of course very fine and beauti- 
fully done; still I would have preferred more piano and 
less organ in this case, because piano r¢citals are very 
rare here. Mrs. Stacy has a fine list of songs which she 
sings with taste and some sentiment, and as she isa 
most deserving person, I will not quarrel with her. Mr. 
Tyrrell is a curious singer. Some of his voice is very 
good; it is, I suppose, a baritone. The lower part of it 
is a solid bass; the upper part a hard, unsympathetic 
tenor. The person who carries the volce seems well 
enough, but somewhat inexperienced on the stage, and, 
not to put too fine a point on it, sings like a stick. 

Miss Abbie Whinnery was new here, and I am free to 
say I found her a most charming singer. I could desire 
that she would enunciate her text a bit more clearly 
than she does; but her phrasing seems to me more fin- 
ished than that of any concert singer I have heard here 
this winter. At any rate she became a favorite with the 
audience, and I, for one, would be glad to hear more 
of her. 

As to Mme. King’s playing, I have little to add to 
what I have said before. She has gained in refinement 
but lost somewhat in power. Her selections on this oc- 
casion, aside from the two programmes I give above, em- 
braced Schumann’s Romance in F sharp, First move- 
ment of the Sonata in G minor, Chopin’s Nocturne In E- 
flat(Op. 9), Impromptu in A flat (Op. 29), Rondeau in 
E flat ; Impromptu in C sharp, Valse in D flat, Scherzo 
in B flat minor; Berceuse, and Polonaise in A flat, Op. 
53. These were played in three numbers as indicated 
by the semicolons. She gave Beethoven’s Sonata Pa*het- 
ique. Of Liszt, the Tannhiiuser march, Themes from 
Faust, andfourteenth Rhapsody, Then there was Ru- 
binstein’s ‘“ Valse Allemagre,” Field’s Nocturne in A, 
No. 4, Mendelssohn’s Spring Song, and Jensen’s “Secret 
Love.’’ HerChopin playing was beautiful. Iwas very 
much pleased with her reading of the Sonata Appas- 
sionata, which went most sasisfactorily. That the bril- 
liant things went well no one could deny. In my opin- 
ion, Mme. Rivé-King owes it to herself and to the pub- 
lic, to give every winter in this city atleast, and perhaps 
in Cincinnati and St. Louis, a series of at least six recit- 
als with really fine programmes, as good, for instance, 
as those Mr. Sherwood gave in Boston this year, except 
that I do not think the new ought to have so largea 
place here in the West, where we are yet so ignorant of 
the “staples ” of musical literature. One good singer, 
like Miss Whinnery, is better than three, for such recit- 
als. Three songs in each recital are perhaps enough. 
Whatever dissent there may be from some of the good 
opinions I have expressed about this fine pianiste, one 
thing remains indisputable, namely, that for some rea- 
son the general public listens to her performance of fine 
music with more apparent interest than I have ever 
observed in the case of other pianists. This was partic- 
ularly noticeable the other day while the Sonata Appas- 
sionata was going on; nothing could have been more 
satisfactory than the attention and apparent satisfaction 
of the audience. This in itself is a great power for a pi- 
anist to possess. I was.particularly impressed with her 
Chopin playing throughout this season. It was most 
deliciously refined and satisfactory. This especially in 
the case of the Impromptus in A flat and C sharp, and 
the Scherzoin B flat. The little Valse in D flat I donot 
care to hear in the extremely rapid tempo it is the virt- 
uoso fashion to give it; so played it means nothing but 
finger-work. 

Mr. Eddy’s organ recitals continue. Isubjoin the lat- 
est two of his programmes. I think Chicago affords as 
good opportunities for hearing organ music as any city 
in the world. Is it notso? Mr. Eddy has not repeated 
programmes in these recitals yet. He has, I believe, a 
hundred programmes, before repetitions begin. Many 
of the best things on them are repeated, however, in the 
popular concerts of the Hershey School, and at other 
concerts where he plays. These are the two pro- 
grammes spoken of: 

Thirty-sizth Organ Recital, Jan. 6. 
1. Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Op. 21, No. 1 
E. F. Richter 
1805— 








2. “ Larghetto,” in B flat............+eeeeeeees Spohr 
1784—1859 
From the Duet for sre violins, Op. 159. 
(Transcri aA aoe -) 
“ Processional March,” a ..8. B, Whitney 
4. = offirat time — nleago a,” Op. 57 
ki mn: ow mercy, Lord,” Op. 57, 
site deine Merkel 1827— 
Miss Mina Rommeiss. | 
6. Canonic Variations, in C...............0000. Bach | 


1685—1 
On “Vom Himmel hoch da komm’ ich her.” 


6. Choral-Prelude, Op. 100, No. 3...........++ — 
On “ Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei Ehr.’”’ 

7 Song—‘ The Watcher,”’.........--.-+-++-++ Geibel 

8. Overture to “ Stradelia, caseduevicest<aeed ade 


Thirty-seventh Organ Recital, Jan. 12. 


1. Fantasie and Fugue in D minor, Op. 3, 
Johann "Schneider 


—1 


) Notturno,” om. we 6 Mideummer Night's 


Dream,” Op. 61......-. ccc cece] Mendelssohn 
1809—1847 

(Transcribed by 8S. P. Warren.) 
8. Fugue in A minor....... sesceeeee ceceeeeece Bach 
1685—1750 


(From the Pianoforte Works.) 
4. Aria: hon Deh, y, per questo instante,” (from 
“ tus, 


P. Hendrick. 
0. 4, Op. 98..... Rheinberger 
1839— 


Miss Ma 
5. Sonatain A minor, 


Tempo eae apenas ga 
6. Song: “Des Midchen’s Klage,” (The —_— 


en’s Lament)........seccccccces cove hubert 
1797—1828 

Miss Mary P. Hendrick. 
7. Concert-Andante in E flat..........-+e+00 --- Best 
1825— 
8. “ Laudate Dominum omnes gentes,”’.. Lemmens 


(Praise the Lord all ye people.) 
Mr. Liesegang has given a quartette soirée lately on 


the North Side, the first of a series. The audience, L, 
am told, was of the very élite. 


The Musical College, under Mr. Ziegfield’s direction, 
gave its annual concert, last night, Jan. 21, The pro- 
gramme is creditable. Behold! 

1. Quintetto, Andante and Finale............ Schotte 

Miss Ida Rosing, Messrs. Rosenbecker, 
ee prea Fehl and Eichheim. 

2. Robert! toi Ka RAMS nae 660 dsneds does Meyerbeer 

iss Norah McMahon. 
3. Concerto, Op. 85. First movement, wane Or- 
chestral —— ... iw de daetee tes Hummel 


Roy Gra 
4. Duet, “Ida, oh Ciel” from “ ia Prigione ~" 
Edimburgo. ... 2... .2cecececece cess cccececs Ricci 
Misses Ada Somers and Alice Lansden. 
5. Concerto, Op. 21, first movement, with Orches- 
tral Accompaniment... ..........-+-.++++ Chopin 
iss Mary Wishard. 
6. Carnival di Venezia and Variations..... Benedict 
Miss Ettie Butler. 
Concerto for Violin, Op. 61, first movement, 
with ——- Accompaniment... . Beethoven 
r. Adolph Rosenbecker. 

8. a. Coro “ Giovin Belta,” (Huguenots), 

b; Cavatina e Coro, “ No, no, caso egual,”’ 
Meyerbeer 
Miss Alice Lansden and Chorus. 

All the performances were very good, those of the last 
five numbers particularly. The orchestra was small. 
Only twenty-three: How strange it seems that the sym- 
phonies we used to hear in the Germania days were 
played by only twenty-fourmen! The Chopin Concerto 
and the Beethoven Violin Concerto were remarkably 
well accompanied, considering that the orchestra was 
improvised. Miss Wishard is a very promising young 
pianist, of the refined and delicate rather than the ro- 
bust order. Owing to the piano-top being entirely re- 
moved, all the pieces were less effective than would oth- 
erwise have beenthecase. Mr. Rosenbecker is an excel- 
lent violinist (formerly with Thomas) and is now associ- 
ated with the Musical College. Among the singers were 
Misses Alice Lansden and Miss Ettie Butler, who give 
promise for the future, as both have good voices. 

Another school affair lately was an exhibition of the 
violin school of Mr. Joseph Singer. This gentleman 
is a student, an excellent musician, and a painstaking 
teacher. I did not hear his pupils play, but hear that 
several of them showed talent. 


= 
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DER FREYSCHUETZ. 


+ > 


Music in Vienna. 
Vienna, December 12th, 1877. 


Of the series of eight yearly Philharmonic con- 
certs, three are over. At the second we heard 
Mendelssohn’s overture, ‘‘ Melusine,” Schubert’s 
symphony in B minor, a pianoforte-concerto by Lit- 

olff, and the last sym shon by Herbeck. The con- 
pee 3 was performed oy err J. Zarembski, a Pole 
by birth, and a pupil of Liszt. He has a good 
touch, a fine trill, and great technical execution, 
and earned much applause. The s mphony, the 
last composition by Herbeck, shows the careful and 
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conscientious writer, who deserves on this account 
high praise, though he is wanting in originality. 
The introduction of the organ in a symphony is 
new, but not recommendable; its character does 
not mingle well with the other instruments. The 
work, which is short and very grave in character, 
is divided into four movements, of which the first, 
a prelude, is the best; the last is a fugue, with in- 
terpolated recitatives. 

t the third concert we made acquaintance with 
a new composer of a fine talent. Herr Hugo Rein. 
hold, a former pupil of our Conservatoire, intro- 
duced himself with a Suite in five movements for 
pianoforte and strings. It is a lovely work of a 
somewhat delicate character, and will make, I hope, 
the round of the concert-rooms abroad. The piano- 
forte-part was performed y Herr Epstein, profes- 
sor of the Conservatoire; his playing, just fit for 
the style of the Suite, was excellent, and he was 
warmly applauded and called for, as was also the 
composer. Herr Walter, our lyric tenor from the 
Hofoper, sang four Lieder, by Brahms, from the new 
series just published. They are pleasing, and show 
much poetic feeling; one, a “ Minnelied,” by Holtz, 
was encored, and all four were received with great 
acclamation; Herr Walter's delicate delivery of 
them won him much praise, Schumann’s sympho- 
ny in E flat was executed to perfection under Hans 
Richter, and the great concert-room was filled to 
the very last place. In parenthesis, I add the news 
that Herr Richter has been nominated Vice-Hof ka- 
pellmeister, Herr Hellmesberger being First Hof ka- 
pellmeister. 

Mozart's “ Requiem” was performed in the great 
concert-room, which was appropriately decorated 
for the occasion, in memory of the late Herbeck, 
the receipts being intended for a monument to the 
deceased. Hellmesberger conducted, and the exe- 
cution was worthy of the occasion. 

The chief number of the first Gesellschafts con- 
cert was Beethoven’s 9th symphony; an aria of a 
tender character, from an unfinished opera by Schu 
bert, “ Der Graf von Gleichen,” which, being only 
a sketch, was finished by Herbeck, was sweetly 
sung by Frau Wilt. A rondo in B flat, for piano 
and orchestra, an early composition by Beethoven, 
was pertormed for the first time. It is a posthu- 
mous work, and was probably written for the con- 
certo in the same key (Nottebohm, Beethoven cata- 
logue, p. 141). If Czerny really accomplished the 
rest, he did his task well. Hellmesberger conduct- 
ed the said concert, as also the first extra concert, 
in which Haydn’s “ Seasons” was heard to perfec- 
tion, Frau Wilt, Herr H. Vogel, the famous tenor 
from Munich, and our own Rokitansky, gave an ex- 
cellent rendering of the solos, and the chorus was 
worthy of the Singverein. 

The presence of Herr Vogel animated the Wag- 
ner-Verein to give the third act from “ Tristan and 
Isolde” as a concert performance. The orchestra 
being replaced by a pianoforte (an inconceivable 
idea), the hearers had only to admire the guest 
who sang his difficult part in a really wonderful 
manner. 

The first concert of the Singacademie opened 
with Mendelasohn’s 95th Psalm, and closed with 
Bach's cantata, “ Sie werden aus Saba Alle kom- 
men” (Kirchen Cantaten, Vol. vii, No. 5). It is a 
genial work, which has just given rise to a critical 

amphlet by Jul. Schaeffer, comparing the edition 
y Robert Franz and that of the Leipzig Bach-Ver- 
ein. 

Hellmesberger has given the first two quartet- 
evenings of his series, at which alone his sympathet 
ic violin-tone can now be heard, There were per 
formed Mozart’s quatuor in C major, and quintuor 
in E flat; Beethoven’s quatuor in C minor; a piano 
quintuor by E. Sgambati, and another by Rubin- 
stein in G minor, Op. 99. The former, by Sgam- 
bati, an Italian composer, shows much talent and 
bold writing ; the latter is one of the most recently 

ublished compositions by Rubinstein, full of spirit, 
But often wanting the last file. Both were well per- 
formed, the one by Professor Schenner, the other 
by A. Griinfeld. 

In the newest theatre, the Komische Oper, we 
have had a company of Italian opera-singers, Sig. 
Morini being the impresario. ‘om November 
15th to December 10th we heard “ Othello,” “ II 
Barbiere,” “1 Troyatore,” “ Crispino e la Comare,” 
and “ Poliuto”—fifteen representations, and on the 
last evening a mixed one. 

The German Spiel Oper will open on Christmas 
Day. 

In the Hofoper, Frau Lucca has performed once 
as Valentine for the benefit of the Pensionsfond. 
She attracted a full house, which was not sparing of 





ovations. ‘“ Der Wassertriger,” by Cherubini, and 
the ballet “Sylvia,” performed on the same even- 
ing, have been often repeated. ‘Die Walkiire”’ has 
now been represented nineteen times. To increase 
the Pensionsfond, three Hofoper-soirées have been 
undertaken, the first of which took place yesterday. 
and was, it is said, splendid in the highest sense of 
the word. Parterre and stage were united into one 
immense ball-room, illuminated with prodigality, 
and visited by thousands of persons in exquisite 
toilets; orchestra and chorus were placed in the 
higher gallery, and performed some music-pieces, 
after which the dances began. Another year we 
shall have, no doubt, opera-masquerades ! 

Operas performed from November 12th to Decem- 
ber 12th :—* Aida” (twice), “ Wassertriger,” and 
the ballet “Sylvia” (four times), ‘“ Lohengrin,” 
“Walkiire” (twice), ‘‘Oberon,” “ Landfriede” 
(twice), “ Kénigin von Saba,” ‘“ Lustigen Weiber 
von Windsor,” “Robert der Teufel,” “ Carmen,” 
“ Tannhiuser,” ‘‘ Hugenotten,” ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
“ Tell,” “ Das Goldene Kreuz,” and the ballet “Cop- 
pelia,” “Don Juan,” “ Profet,” ‘“ Martha.”—Corre- 
spondence Musical Record, 

Music in Leipzig. 

Letpzie, Jan. 2, 1878.—The advent of Christmas, 
with all its bustle and excitement, pleasures and 
amusements, is a season of the year occupying too 
largely the minds of the German people, to permit 
of interest being taken in anything else; there was 
therefore little or nothing of musical importance to 
be noted during the last twelve days of the old 

ear, 

The first Gewandhaus concert of the new year, 
and the eleventh of the season, was inaugurated 
last evening, with the following splendid pro- 
gramme: 

Mendelssohn—“ Prayer for Peace,” for chorus and 

orchestra. 

Beethoven—Overture, Op. 124. 

Bach (J. Christoph)—Motette. 

Brahms—Concerto for piano. 

Schumann—Symphony, No. 2, C major. 

Johannes Brahms was his own interpreter. It 
was intensely interesting to hear him at the piano. 
Those who expected to be astonished by a display 
of wonderful feats were disappointed, for he proved 
to be anything but a great virtuoso. If he did not 
astonish, he did thrill and impress more, however, 
by his manly and vigorous manner of attacking the 
instrument, and by his broadness and boldness of 
style than by great elegance and refinement of play- 
ing. Hisis not a sentimental nature, neither does 
he play nor write merely to please and charm, but 
to stir up and excite the deepest emotions man is 
capable of. His concerto, as a composition, while 
rich in beautiful and noble ideas, is not so original 
in conception as his symphony in C minor; great 
intimacy with the music of Schumann in general, 
and the same composer’s A minor concerto in par- 
ticular, are the evident facts under the influence of 
which it must have been written. This does not 
necessarily imply lack or weakness of creative pow- 
er on the part of Brahms; it may, in this instance, 
have been a voluntary subjection to the influence 
of a master with whom he has much in common; a 
master, also, from whom he first received recogni- 
tion, appreciation and encouragement. 

The Thomaner (a boy-choir, pupils of the St. 
Thomas school), sang, under the leadership of their 
trainer and instructor, Prof. E. F. Richter, the cho- 
ral compositions on the programme, and so beauti- 
fully and impressively that but few could have been 
present unmoved and untouched. 

The overture and symphony were grandly per- 
formed ; such performances, and this is most em- 
phatically asserted, can only be heard in Leipzig. 

A pleasant event in connection with this concert 
was the trumpet-flourish that greeted Herr Grabau, 
who, on this evening, celebrated his fiftieth anniver- 
sary as member (violoncellist) of the orchestra. 
The next Gewandhaus concert promises to be an 
unusually interesting one from the fact that Brahms 
— personally conduct his newest (second) sym- 
phony. 
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Concerts. 
The Fifth Subscription Concert of Txroporr 
Tuomas, took place in the Music Hall on Wednesday 
evening, Jan, 16. The attendance was but middling, 




















and, like all concerts of the kind this season, this 
one also was apparently unremunerative. The ad- 
mirable orchestra gave us some of its very best 
work,—mind, we do not say works; these were 
good, bad and indifferent, to-wit : 


1. Onomes mg ne Se gE sbesiees gee 
orn rghe legro molto. 
. Masonic tk a trate ne Mozart 


2. 
E aphaayo alae or ene aes 
Violoncello Obligato by Mr. Charles Hemman. 

5. Overture —“ Struensée ”’.........-+eeee Meyerbeer 

The pieces from Handel’s Concertos were charac- 
teristic and, being beautifully played, quite interest- 
ing. The rollicking Hornpipe, by strings alone, 
seemed rather monotonous and colorless, but it was 
very evenly and vigorously executed. All the more 
refreshing was the rich, soft blending of wind in- 
strumepts in the beautiful Larghetto. But what 
most took the audience was the crisp, bright, trip- 
ping melody of the Allegro molto, Mozart’s Mason- 
ic Funeral Music (for clarinet, basset horn, 2 oboes 
and 2 horns, besides the strings) did not sound to 
us particularly Mozartish. It is a short piece of 
sonorous, earnest and impressive music, based upon 
a Canto fermo, We could have imagined some 
other master to have written it. 


The Brahms Symphony was certainly about as 
finely rendered as it would be possible to have it 
in this country, perhaps anywhere. It had been 
most thoroughly and critically studied and re- 
hearsed ; every detail, every phrase in the complex 
contrapuntal web coming out clear and unmistake- 
able, and the sound of all the reeds and brass was 
beautifully true and musical; the great Contra- 
fagotto, also, gave new depth and grandeur to some 
passages, With all praise for the faultless playing, 
we take it the general audience were not much wis- 
er as to the intrinsic merits of the composition than 
they were before,—those, we mean, who had heard 
it played for the first time by our own musicians, 
It is all cant, all a fore-gone conclusion to say that 
it required this orchestra to give us any right con- 
ception of the Symphony. Hearing it repeatedly 
helps the understanding, and the better orchestra 
will sound the best whatever work it plays; but no 
appreciative, intelligently musical person need wait 
for a perfect orchastra to tell him what the work is 
in itself, and whether he ought to go inte ecstacies 
about it. We did not find that we admired it any 
more or any less upon this second public hearing. 
Interest us it did surely, but uplift and inspire us it 
did not, not even the Jast movement. It was still 
depressing, over-labored, unspontaneous, with more 
of will than genius in it, more of enterprise and cal- 
culation than of the creative spark. But there will 
be two more chances to deepen or revise impres- 
sions, one from each orchestra, indeed one before 
this appears, Thomas will have the last word in 
his last concert (Feb. 18), and we advise all to hear 
him. 

The Serenade by Volkmann was a tedious and 
unedifying affair. The only thing like a Serenade 
about it was the doleful, sentimental tune by the 
violoncello (finely played, of course), with return- 
ing fits thereof; but the orchestral interruptions of 
its melancholy soliloquy were as if a party of crazy 
people had broken in upon the lover’s privacy ; 
and the piece was painfully lengthy. The “ Stru- 
ensée” Overture exhibits all the faults and extrava- 
gances of Meyerbeer, with some of his best arts of 
instrumentation. There was plenty of brilliancy, 
but of the cheerless kind. 





Sanpers Taeatee, (Cambridge).—The third sub- 
scription Concert, Tuesday evening, Jan. 15, was 
without orchestra, but offered an interesting pro- 
gramme of choice Chamber music, much of it new 
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to listeners of our day, none of it too familiar. It 
was as follows: 


1. String Quartet in E minor, Op. 59, No. 2, 
Beethoven 


Allegro,—Molto adagio,—Allegretto. (Theme 
russe).—Presto. 


Boston Philharmonic Club. 
2. Part-Songs: from Romanzen, Op. 91..8chumann 
a. Jager Wohlgemuth. 
b. Der Wassermann. 
Swedish Ladies’ Quartet. 
8, Duo tb ae and Violin, in E flat, from 
P: 


Messrs. Freygang and Listemann. 
1. Andante con Variazioni, and Scherzo, from the 


Septet for Violin, Viola, ’Cello, Clarinet, 
Horn, Bassoon, and Contrabass, in E flat, 


OD. Weeee ccccccccsocccsscccctecocee: Beethoven 
(By Request.) 
Boston Philharmonic Club. 
2. Part-Songs: a. Elfenreihen............- Reinecke 


b. Sleighing Party in Sweden...... Sédermann 
Swedish Ladies’ Quartet. 

Nonetto for Violin, Viola, ’Cello, Flute, Oboe, - 
Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon, and Contrabass, in 
FB major, Op. 81.0.0 .ccccsecccccccccccccces Spohr 

Allegro,—Scherzo,—Adagio,—Vivace. 


Of older masterworks, decidedly not too famil- 
iar, in fact to the present generation here almost 
unknown, was that exquisite and wonderful E-min- 
or Quartet, the second of the Rasoumowski set, by 
Beethoven. Mr. Listemany, with three of his tried 
associates of the Philharmonic Club, never under- 
took a task more worthy of their powers than to in- 
terpret this. A work so delicate and subtle, so 
boldly original, so instinct with poetic feeling and 
imagination, so original and full of contrasts and 
surprises in its rhythms, its harmonic modulations 
and progressions. It was unfortunately placed at 
the beginning of the concert, before the audience 
were settled into quiet; for the principal theme of 
the Allegro, stealing in so subtly pianissimo, was 
hardly heard. It seemed to us, too, that the move- 
ment was taken a little too fast to be clearly appre- 
hended ; otherwise the rendering was very delicate 
and fine. The long Adagio is so thoroughly Beet- 
hoven-like, so intensely interesting and full of beau- 
ty and of deep suggestion that one listens breathless 
to the end. There is one marvellous chord pro- 
gression in the middle of it, growing and lifting to 
the graudest climax. Then the singular rhythm of 
the Allegretto, or quasi Scherzo, and the popular 
Russian theme for a Trio, with its variations; and 
finally the Presto, with another original, quaint 
rhythm, most joyous and elated, serve to complete 
a poem of all moods from grave to gay, yet all 
unique. It was finely played. Why can we not 
hear it oftener? Why can we not hear all the fine 
Quartets played round and round in each short lus- 
trum of a few concert seasons, Once, and for years, 
we were wont to hear this and its fellows pretty fre- 
quently, when the Mendelssohn Quintette Club 
stayed at home and gave each winter from six to 
ten classical Chamber Concerts in the old Chicker- 
ing Hall. Now we have several such Clubs, who 
only build their nests here, but always fly away to 
sow their seeds of music,—not their best,—in wild 
distant regions, 

The Duet by Spohr was a pleasing novelty for 
our ears, melodious and sweet to satiety, as is so 
often the way with Spohr. Mr. Freyeane’s harp- 
playing is something well worth hearing any day. 
The pieces frow the Beethoven Septet were the only 
really familiar thing upon the programme, and they 
were as good as new, played by such artists (besides 
the Philharmonic Club, Mr. Greenz, Contrabass, 
Mr. Lresscu, Clarinet, and Mr. Exrz, Bassoon, Mr. 
Bez, of the Club, playing the Horn part.) - 


The Nonet by Spohr, the principal novelty of the 
evening, proved both interesting and disappointing ; 
the Spohr mannerism soon becomes cloying. But 
there were fine passages in it, and striking effects 
of instrumentation,—to which, however, the Oboe 
(Mr. Jasper) contributed but questionably, at least 
not sympathetically, sounding coarse and loud and 
sometimes out of tune. 





Cambridge was delighted with the singing of the 
Swedish ladies, who were recalled each time with 
enthusiasm. The beauty of the clear first Soprano 
voice, and the remarkable depth and fulness of the 
two Altos, as well as the rare precision and fine 
light and shade with which they sang, were very 
appreciablein that admirable room. The two songs 
by Schumann were of a superior order to their usu- 
al repertoire, and highly interesting. 

The fourth Concert will be given Feb, 12, with 
the Thomas Orchestra and Mme. Scurtter, who will 
play, instead of the Saint-Saéns Concerto, as at first 
announced, the one by’ Scharwenka. The Orches 
tra will play the “ Midsummer-Nights’ Dream ” Ov- 
erture, the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven, etc. 





Miss Lituian Battey’s Concert on Monday even- 
ing, Jan, 14, was very agreeable and lively. The 


audience, which filled Union Hall, was of as select 
and flattering a character as a young artist could 
well be honored with. The assistant artists threw 
themselves heartily into the cause ; Miss Baitey her- 
self sang even better than ever before; Mr. C. R. 
Haypen (her uncle and her teacher) sang at his 
very best; Mr. Suerwoops playing was most bril- 
liant; Mr. Dresrt’s accompaniment in the German 
songs, and Sig. Crritto’s in the Italian, were all that 
could be wished; and the audience were in the 
most accepting mood, although the programme was 
not of the most classical, yet cleverly compound- 
ed in its way, and fresh. The reader may judge: 
1. Piano. a Fantasie, C minor....... Sees secccces Bach 
Chorus of Dancing Dervishes, from 
Beethoven’s “ Ruins of Athens,” trans. for 


Piano by C. Saint.Saens. 
Mr. Sherwood. 


2. Romanza, “ Una furtiva —, iacsusewe Donizetti 
Mr. ry en. 
3. Aria, from L’ Allegro, “ Sweet bird, that shun’st 
the noise of folly,” .......cccoocscccccccee. andel 


Flute obligato by Mr. Rietzel. 
Miss Bailey. 
4. Song. “O, kehr zuriick.”.......-.sseeeeeeeeee Berlioz 
Mr. Hayden, 
6. Piano, “ Auf den Bergen.” Norwegian Bridal 
Party passing by. From Op. 19..... Edv. Grieg 
Mr. Sherwood. 
6. Songs. a“ Und'wiissten’s die Blumen.” .... Franz 
b Lied der Mignon............0.e0+ chubert 
Miss Bailey, ‘ 
7. Tarantelle. ‘Gia la luna é mezzo al mare.”.Rossini 
Mr. Hayden. 
8. Song. The Rover............-+++ seseeees Schumann 
Miss Bailey. 
9. Piano. Valse de l’Opéra “ Faust’ de Gounod... Liszt 
Mr. Sherwood. 
10. Trio. “Der Freischiits,”’........cccccese Von Weber 
Miss Bailey, Miss Kinney, Mr. Hayden. 

In the Freyschiitz Trio, the most satisfying num- 
ber of the whole, the part of Aennchen was finely 
sung by Mrs, Apams at short notice, Miss Kinney 
being unwell. Handel’s “ Nightingale” Aria had 
been carefully prepared by Mr. Dresel with a judi- 
cious pianoforte accompaniment, and, with the flute 
part, finely played by Mr. Rietzel, it sounded as it 
should do, for it was beautifully sung. Mr. Hay- 
pen need not fear comparison with any of the deli- 
cate Italian tenors, after singing Donizetti’s senti- 
timental Romanza as he did. But in the song by 
Berlioz, of a moie manly character, and less com- 
monplace, his tones were robust and full without 
parting with their sweetness. (The words of this 
song, we are told, were translated, and cleverly, by 
Miss Annelie Schiller.) | Rossini’s Zarantelle he 
gave with great volubility and spirit, showing him- 
self equal to such execution. 





Mr. Peraso’s Conunprums. It was an odd no- 
tion in our friend, at his third Concert, last Friday 
afternoon, to put in our hands a programme of pi 
ano compositions wholly by anonymous compos- 
ers. Wus it his little joke? a trick to circumvent 
the critics of the press? “springes to catch wood- 
cocks?” No, for, as he was doubtless well aware, 
such birds are wary, when they have such warning ; 
they might commit themselves another time in spite 
of labels. What he wanted, we presume, was to 
secure a more discriminating, careful, clos+ atten- 
tion of his audience; to make them judge each com- 
position on its merits, and not feel bound to find in 
it all the traits and qualities which they have been 
taught to identify with such and such a name, how- 
ever famous. Such an exercise may be a good one; 
the experiment at all events was curious. These 
were the conundrums: 


1. Allegro Moderato, from the unfinished symphony. 
Bminor. Arr. for two hands by Ernst Perabo. 
This arrangement first time in Boston. 
2. “ Variationen tiber ein Original Thema fiir das 
Piano zu vier Hinden.” D major. 
8. “ Romanzero fiir das Piano. Four movements. 
1, Allegro con fuoco. F sharp minor. 
2. Adagio. E major. 





@ Mélancolie. 
b Petit Scherzo. 


ec Tarantella. 
a Chesnener Bilder. Sechs Clavierstiicke zu vier 
en.” 


No. 2. Scherzo. Supe vivace, F major. 
No. 4. Capriccio. egro con fuoco, A major, 
No.1. Nocturne. Moderato assai, E major. 
6. Sonata In A seas. Written in 1825. First pub- 
lished in 1830. 
a. Allegro moderato. 0. Andante. c. Allegro. 

At the bottom of the bill we were informed that 
the names of the composers would be announced in 
the following Wednesday’s Advertiser, Transcript 
and Journal, But the critic of the first named pa- 
per seems to have a behind the curtain, so 
that he could let the whole cat out of the bag the 
morning after the performance, Of course every- 
body guessed the first conundrum without the 
slightest difficulty ; Schubert wrote the unfinished 
Symphony, which, by the way, we cannot think a 
good one to be represented in a two-hand arrange- 
ment, it owes so much of its charm to instrumental 
coloring. And agevin no person well acquainted 
with Schubert's style, if not with the particular 
piece in question, could fail to pronounce the last 
piece, the beautiful Sonata in A minor, his. Now 
all that came between these two (and here is what 
vitiated the experiment) were works which neither 
amateurs nor experts could be expected to recog- 
nize, or guess their authorship with any certainty. 
They are from sources from which the most musical 
care not to drink very often. All are by modern 
composers, many of them are and will remain ob- 
scure; not even Perabo’s fine playing can galvanize 
them into any length of life; and most of them 
sound tvo much alike to reward any serious effort 
to discriminate between them. The only clew toa 
fair gucss about the Variations (No, 2) was their lack 
of character at all pronounced ; they were pretty and 
ingenious; a weak imitation, now of Schumann, 
now of Mendelssohn, would suggest itself to the 
mind, and it was no surprise to learn that they 
were by E. F. Richter. No. 3, the “ Romanzero,” 
is claimed by X. Scharwenka, and we are willing 
he should have it. The three little pieces of No. 4 
were indeed a puzzle so long as we felt bound to 
take for granted that they were by one man. The 
‘“‘ Melancolie” (by Rubinstein) had a sort of Men- 
delssohnian tenderness and beauty; but the Scherzo 
(Perabo) and the “ Tarantella” Rheinberger) were 
of another spirit altogether, and not fascinating. As 
to the “ Character-pictures” (No. 5) we fancy the 
first guess of nearly everyone was Rubinstein, 
though not very positively, and that was right; 
there was more or less of beauty, more or less of 
extravagance, and some ugliness in the three pieces. 
—It goes without saying that the whole list was 
most admirably played, Mr. Perabo having in the 
four-hand pieces the competent assistance of his 
pupil, Miss Excise B. Fay. 





Wuat NExtT? Concerts are certainly fewer than us- 
ual about this time. With the exception of the sixth 
of the Harvard Symphony series this week, and the two 
Perabo Matinées, and a few Conservatory Recitals, 
there have been none for a week or two past, and none, 
so far as we happen to be informed, are promised for 


the week to come. This. we suppose, is chiefly owing 
to hard times; but it is also due in no small measure to 
the fact that the concert business has been altogether 
overdone of late years, and now comes the reaction. 
This is the fatality of Boston: being blessed or cursed 
with a great musical reputation, all the speculators have 
flocked hither, to compete with one another, as well as 
with our own local institutions, and the result has been 
more or less a losing business to all. Yes, and a worse 
result than that perhaps! Namely, a less truly musical 
state of things, less of a sincere, pure musical spirit and 
devotion than there was before we had won the fatal 
reputation of being a musical city! 
ut the week after next will be rich with at least three 
first-class Concert=. The first at a (Sanders 
Theatre) on Tuesday evening, Feb. 12, with the Thomas 
Orchestraand Mme. Schiller. (See above). Then 'Thom- 
as in the Boston Music Hall,—the last of his six Sub- 
scription Concerts,—on Wednesday evening, Feb. 13, 
when he too will repeat the Brahms Symphony, s0 that 
we shall have had four opportunities to hear it. By 
that time we shall either have ceased to care whether 
we ever meet with it again, or we shall have learned to 
love it in the good old way that we love dear works of 
Mozart, Beethoven, etc. How many will say that, we 
wonder ?—Third, ey close upon these two, on 
Thursday afternoon, Feb. 14, the seventh Harvard Sym. 
hony Concert, which will again offer something new, 
i the first part, beginning with Cherubini'’s charming 
Overture to “ Faniska,” the fourth and newest of the 
Piano Concertos by Saint-Saéns, in C minor, will be 
layed by Mr. Jonn A. PRESTON, of Dorchester, a pupil 
Former? of Mr. Parker at the College of Music in the 
Boston University, and more recently of Mr. Lang. Al- 
so a new Overture: “ Hiawatha”’ ba: first perforimance) 
composed by our townsman, Mr, J. C. D. Parker, whose 
“ Redemption Hymn,” especially in the orchestral part 
of its construction, was so successful in the Oratorios. 
Part II. will consist simply of the D-minor (No. 4) Sym- 
phony of Schumann. 
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tag” We ask attention to the card, on our first 


_ page, of Miss Marre A. Brown, who offers to sup- 


ply a want much felt by pupils and teachers living 
away from cities, and having no facilities for the 
judicious selection of pianoforte and vocal composi- 
tions. Miss Brown is highly commended to us as 
a lady of musical culture and experience, well qual- 
ified for so delicate a task. 





Speaxine of music recalls a statement of the Lon- 
don Atheneum to the import that the musical feat- 
ures of the Ex osition of 1878, in Paris, will be of 
extraordinary interest to the musical world, the 
Minister of Public Instruction and of the Fine Arts 


having issued a decree for performances that shall 
exemplify art in its highest forms as respects both 
composition and execution, and a committee, vith 
M. Thomas, principal of the Conservatoire, as pres- 
ident, having been appointed to carry the decree 
into effect. The commission comprises some of the 
leading representatives of music in France—M. M. 
Gounod, Jules Cohen, Deldevez, Dubois, Guilmont, 
Guirand, Holanzier, Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Weck- 
erlin, and the foremost members of the Academy of 
the Fine Arts; and the sum of 250,000 frances (about 
$50,000) has been appropriated to meet the pecuni- 
ary exigencies of a projected musical exhibition that 
shall astonish the assembled nations, It has been 
settled that the concerts shall take place in the vast 
saloon of the edifice now being erected upon the 
heights of the Trocadero, with its vistas lengthen 
ing into the gloom and haziness of a far perspective 
measured off at intervals with pillars. This feature 
is to be essentially international, and foreign com- 
posers are invited to confer with the committee as 
to the competition, and in regard to accepting 
works already written, Our daily contemporaries 
have given so little attention to the details of prep- 
aration for the Exposition, that the composers of 
this country have scarcely been notified of the bril- 
liant opportunity furnished by this recent decree. 
It remains now to set on foot a department of poe- 


‘try, and the Fine Arts organization of the aftair 


will be complete.— Library Table, Dec, 22. 





Sic. Feprrioo Riecr died at Conegliano on the 
10th of Dec,; he was born at Naples, and was 68 
years of age, When only twenty he brought out, in 
collaboration with his brother, Luigi, at the Teatro 


Valle, Rome, his first opera, 72 Sonnambulo, and at 
Parma, during the following year, J2 Volombo and 
I’ Eroina di Messico. The non-success of these 
works induced the brothers to dissolve their alli- 
ance. Federico then wrote alone M, Deschalumeauz, 
a comic opera, which in 1835 proved a great success 
at Venice and throughout Italy. He afterwards 
produced Le Prigioni di Hdimburgo, at Trieste; Un 
Duello sotto Richelieu, at Milan; Michelangiolo e Rol- 
lo, at Florence ; Corrado d’ Altamuraand Vallombra, 
at Milan; Jsabella de’ Medici, at Trieste; Estella di 
Murcia, at Milan, etc. After a lapse of twelve years 
the two brothers again went into artistic partner 
ship, and composed their best and most celebrated 
work, Crispino ela Comare. Among other works 
by the subject of this notice may be mentioned Une 

olie @ Rome, at the Athénée, Paris, in 1869; and, 
since the Franco-German war, Une Féte ad Venice, at 
the same theatre; Le Docieur Rose, at the Bouffes 
Parisiens; and Za Petite Comtesse, at the Théatre 
Taitbout. Federico Ricci was for twelve years a 
master at the Conservatory of St. Petersburgh, and 
in 1869 was created a knight of the Legion of 
Honor. 





Rome, Dro, 28. Miss Anne Brewster writes to 
the Philadelphia Bulletin : 


Mr. Hooker, the well-known American banker in 
Rome, had his usual Christmas-eve musical party. For 
twenty-five years this delightful entertainment has been 
given by this hospitable gentleman and his wife; to it 
flock the American and English colonies, as well as 
many Italians. It is a private concert; distinguished 
artists are engaged, and the fine old compositions of 
masters, Christmas music that used to be sung at St. 
Peter’s in the old days, are given. One of the singers, 
Signora Rosati, a well-known popular contralto concert 
singer of Rome, said, on Christmas eve, “This is the 
twenty-third year [have sung for Mz. Hooker.” The 
Maestro Direttore, on Monday evening, was the popu- 





lar singing teacher of Rome, the composer of fascinat- 
ing songs, Signor Augusto Rotoli, as well known in Lon- 
don society as in the best circles of his native city. Two 
clever amateurs also sang very finely :—Signor Grant, 
one of the partners of Maquay, Hooker & Co., whose 
voice is most delicious; and Signor Carlandi, the neph- 
ew of Signor Alessandro Castellani, an amateur who is a 


veritable artist. Carlandi inherits his music with his 
Castellani blood. Every member of the large family is 
a fine musician; the family can get up a private con- 
cert, both instrumental and vocal, without calling in 
any aid. Rossini used to say the finest tenor he ever 
heard was Alessandro Castellani,that he sung like a 
seraph. Among the grand old composers’ names on Mr. 
Hooker's Fina dong such as Basili Guglielmi and Pal- 
estrina, — our truly gifted American composer 
Boott, of Boston; a Maria Mater of his, a beautiful cho- 
rus, was sung with great success. Palestrina’s celebrat- 
ed motetto, Panis Angelicus, a chorus without accompan- 
iment, was executed as only Roman singers can execute 
such music. Altogether it was a delightful entertain- 
ment, and made society grateful for the twenty-fifth 
time to Mr. Hooker for his kind, refined and agreeable 
hospitality. Nearly a thousand people were invited, and 
the noble, apomeue apartment occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hooker, in Palazzo Bonaparte, must have had at least 
eight hundred guests assembled in it. 





CuicaGo. The second of the series of Rivé-King con- 
certs, in aid of the Foundlings’ Home, was given last 
evening at Hershey Hall to a larger audience than at- 
tended the first,on Monday evening. It was alsoa more 
appreciative and enthusiastic audience, and, although 
perhaps neither the programme nor the performance 
were better than those of the first concert, it was more 
enjoyable, because there was more of sympathy in the 
audience and consequently of inspiration on the stage. 
Mme. King’s numbers were very varied in character, 
and abounded in strong contrasts of style and color that 
afforded an excellent test of her ability, although none 
of her numbers included any large or serious work. 
They were the Reinecke cadenza to the Beethoven C- 
minor concerto, the Chopin Nocturne in G minor, and 
Valse in A fiat, the first movement of the Schubert So- 
nata in A minor, the Schumann Tarantelle, Weber's 
“ Perpetuum Mobile,” and Tausig’s brilliant transcrip- 
tion of the Strauss waltz, “ Man leben nur noch einmal.” 
The Chopin numbers were delightfully played, not only 
with the utmost clearness in phrasing and intelligence 
in the interpretation, but with real feeling for the poet- 
ical sentiment which infuses all of Chopin’s work. The 
Tarantelle, Perpetuum Mobile, and Strauss-Tausig 
waltz, peculiarly the latter, brought out her wonderful 
brilliancy of technique, as well as power, in superb 
style. The execution of the second number named 
above was followed by a very persistent demand for an 
encore, which was declined however. Mr. Eddy played 
the Mendelssohn Sonata in A, No.3, and that impressive 
Funeral March and almost ecstatic Seraphic Chant of 
Guilmant’s, in such a masterly manner that he received 
an encore, to which he replied with Vogt’s beautiful 
“Night Song.” The vocal features of the programme 
were very interesting. Miss Whinnery sang Faure’s 
“Sancta Maria” and the “ Bolero”’ from the “ Sicilian 
Vespers,” and for an encore to the first, Sullivan’s “Let 
Me Dream Again.”’ The singing of Faure’s impressive 
song was admirable in every respect, but neither the 
quality of her upper register nor the flexibility of her 
voice adapt it to the rapid and florid work of the “ Bole- 
ro,” which may account for her taking it in a slower 
tempo than any other artist who has ever sung it here, 
and it has been sung very often. Mrs. Stacy’s first num- 
ber was an exquisite Romanza by Berlioz, “ Return, My 
Own Beloved,” which has never been sung here before. 
It is in reality a severe composition, although very in- 
tense and dramatic in its feeling, and yet is one that 

t help t ing popular. Her singing of it was 
so earnest and impassioned, and her vocalization so ar- 


tistic and well adapted to the sentiment of the Romance, 
that she secured a very hearty encore, to which she re- 
plied with a sprightly little Milkmaia Song. Mr. Tyr- 
rell had for his first number Calcott’s song, ‘‘ Friend of 
the Brave,” which he sang very well; but his second 
number, the Halevy aria, “If Laws Severe,” was badly 
out of tune. Notwithstanding this he got an encore, 
and replied with a German song, “ My Native Land.” 
Mr. Tyrrell’s voice, in one respect, is a curiosity. It is 
of great range, but the bass quality attaches only to his 
lower register. All above that is baritone and tenor, in 
which respect he resembles Emelie Melville, who was 
here recently, and who really had three distinct voices, 
—soprano, mezzo-soprano, and alto. Mr. Tyrrell’s low- 
est notes are superbly solid, firm, and sonorous, but 
above these they are somewhat raspy. The third con- 
cert will take place this evening. Mrs. King will play 
Beethoven's “ Pathetic Sonata,’ Chopin’s Impromptu 
in C sharp minor, Valse in D flat, and Scherzo in B flat 
minor, Field's Nocturne in A, and Liszt’s transcription 
of the “Tannhiiuser March;’’ and Mr. Eddy, Bach's 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor and Thiele’s Theme and 
Variations in A flat. Miss Whinnery will sing Handel's 
*« Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” and Eckert’s “ Swiss 
Song;"’ Mrs. Stacy, Mozart s “‘ Dove Song,” and Rock- 
el's “ Bride Bells; and Mr. Tyrrell, Haydn’s “0 Pity, 
— and Schubert's ““Wanderer.”"— Ohicayo Tribune, 
fan. 11. 
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Vocal, with Piano Acoompaniment. 


Per Sempre. (Forever.) Waltz Song. 
Bb. 7. ctob. Gioria. 50 
“ Per comers, questo mio cor.” 
A bright and difficult song for prima donnas. 
Sung by Ilma de Murska. The most difficult 
parts may be avoided by the use of choice notes. 


What are they todo? Bb. 4. dtoF. 
Randegger. 50 
“No.—no.—no! 
Let her go!’ 
A beauty, every way, and sure to be applauded. 


baa is She? Song andChorus. G. 2 
to g. 


Bertie. 30 
“ There is a little maiden. 
Whois she? Do you know?” 
A very cheerful song in praise of a cheerful face. 


The Charms that I sing. D. 4. dtoE. Tours. 40 
“ Fair as the plume of the lily white dove, 
Soft as the down on the butterfly’s wing.” 
Highly wrought poetry, to which the rich mu- 
sic is an appropriate accompaniment. 


The Cottage on the Moorland. 
Madame Sainton Dolby. 30 
“The sweetest flow’r that grows there, 
Is my own little Nell.” 
A simple, rustic sort of song, with the fra- 
grance of the moorland in it. 


I cannot Forget. Eb. 4. ato D. 
Madame Sainton Dolby. 40 

A song one may sing with much satisfaction. 

It is “ high principled,” full of feeling, and (for 
an Alto voice) quite effective. 
Hymn to the Night. (Hymne a la Nuit.) 
Bb. 5. dtoF. Gounod. 40 
“When in the azure dome, the stars.” 
“ Viens, lorsque dans l’azur les astres.”’ 

A very fine hymn, words and music alike beau- 
tiful. There is a striking “declamatory” ar- 
rangement of the melody, which is very far 
from being a recitative, yet is quite subordinate 
to the sentiment of the text. 


My Home’s on the boundless Sea. Ab. 
3. ctoF. Pratt. 30 
“ Merrily sing, yes, ho! 
A sailor's life for me.” 
A jolly sea song, to good music. 
Instrumental. 
Polacca Brillante. Ab. 5. Bohm. 60 
Brilliant from beginning to end. 
Belle’s Galop. D. 4. St. Leon. 40 


More difficult than most falops, with a showy 
introduction and considerable octave playing. 


Romance. Op. 26. No. 1. F. 8. Rubenstein. 40 
With a portrait of the master, who has the 
race to provide easy and most tasteful music 
or those who like music for the sound and not 

for the difficulty. 
(Mit 


With Joyful mood and Happy mind. 
frohem Muth und heiterm Sinn.) 
Waltzes. 3. Strauss. ‘15 

A new set by Edward Strauss; and Strauss is 
always welcome. 


Fraueulob. (Praise of Women.) Mazurka 
Brillante. Eb. 4. Bohm. 40 
The mixture of brilliancy with the graceful 

form of a Mazurka makes a pleasing union of 
good qualities. A fine mazurka. 


First Light Infantry March. C. 3. 
Hammerel. 
We find in this considerable brilliancy and 
power, and also, what is unusual, a number of 
rapid runs, which will keep some “ valve ”’ play- 
ers fingers nicely warm. 
G. 4. 


Sweet Bye and Bye. Meditation. 
Navarro. 


Notice that two other pieces have a similar 
name, and give title and author’s name in order- 
ing. A very Vege J piece, in which the “ medi- 
tation ”’ is in the form of numerous Pa pe arpeg- 
gios, hovering round the clearly stated melody. 


Marjolaine. Quadrille. 3. Arban. 40 

The quadrille includes 10 airs from the opera; 

and these airs are better on an instrument than 
given vocally. 

Bride’s Song. 4 Hands. E. 3. Jensen. 
Rather a striking duet of no especial difficulty. 
Commended to teachers. _ 

Vane. 30 


Willow Cottage March. C. 3. 
A pleasing melody, and generally good march. 


50 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1to7. The key is noted by a —~, letter, as C, 
Bb, ete. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if below 
or above the staff. Thus: “C. 5. cto E,” means “Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, E on the 4th space, 





























